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actual methods and conditions of work the authors examine eight novels and show 
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by explaining his reaction to them, a new and substantially more accurate account of 
his development is made possible. 25s. 
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in English.” MARTIN WIGHT (Observer) 
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These Proceedings embody the papers 
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at the 9th Symposium of the Colston 
Research Society, held in the University 
of Bristol, April, 1957. 


Contributions to this volume are 
concerned with questions belonging 
to the philosophy of physics, for the 
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quantum mechanics. 
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who are obliged to get through a 
lot of reading each day, this work 
is a complete course in quicker 
reading and can improve speeds 
by as much as three times without 
any loss of comprehension. The 
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lar course with executives of a 
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By T. G. Rose 
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A book for Directors, Students 
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| Milovan Diilas 
| THE NEW CLASS 


This book represents a rare act of courage. Its message 
may well be as important in the history of political man 
as The Communist Manifesto in which it has its roots; as 
explosive in its own field as the Ninety-five Theses of 

| Luther. A work of immense significance, Francois Bondy 
has described it in Socialist Commentary as ‘not the 


sensation of the month but the book of an age’. 
21S. 





Imre Nagy 


ON COMMUNISM 


An important complement to The New Class is Nagy’s 
own testament of the events which led up to the Hungarian 
revolution, written just before it occurred. Still a convinced 
Communist, Nagy unwittingly exposes all the flaws in the 
Communist system which Djilas consciously recognised, and 
simultaneously illuminates all the dark byways of relations 
between Russia and her satellite states. 
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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
Professor of Education, the University of Sheffield 


TaP the reservoirs of talent lying idle in the lower strata of our 
social system, said the prospectors’ report half a generation ago. 
Natural ability in the national interest was the operation order and 
so every nook and cranny was to be dowsed for talent to prime and 
sustain the economy. That this precious stream has begun to flow, 
no one would deny; that it is reaching its proper destination is not 
so apparent. As Mrs. Jean Floud, Mr. Kelsall and the Report on 
Early Leavers have recently pointed out, wastages are taking place. 
What is not wasted also seems deficient in punch and volatility. The 
image flickers persistently as a new Minister of Education (who, we 
rejoice to see, has a seat in the Cabinet) takes office. Before he 
too is translated, he might take steps to remedy the leakages. After 
all, he knows something about Pluto as well as Plato. But the chief 
minister who can prevent the leakage is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Times has well said on September 30th, that ‘if the 
frost forecast for public investment is allowed to penetrate to the 
capital development of the universities, a golden opportunity to 
enlarge the country’s fund of disciplined intelligence will have been 
lost’. The bulge is casting an ominous shadow before them both. 


The three bulges 


Current graphic representations of future university enrolments 
resemble a two-peak sierra with a slight trough between the peak 
years 1965 to 1974. The Association of University Teachers is now 
considering the interesting theory that there may well be a third 
peak in the year 1985, which would involve the increase of university 
places by 63 per cent. 

Expansion of this order is a formidable prospect. One school of 
thought maintains that the new C.A.T.’s will swallow some of these 
eighteen year olds. By the time this is published, the C.A.T.’s will 
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have begun operating. Another body of opinion claims that the 
training colleges, now promised three-year courses, will be able to 
absorb some of the others providing they are empowered to grant 
a graduate-equivalent qualification. ‘Branch’ universities have been 
suggested, and Colchester, York, Norwich, Leatherhead, Leaming- 


ton, Lincoln, Blackpool, Carlisle, Coventry and Plymouth have 


suggested themselves at one time or another. No one who heard 
Lord Hailsham’s forceful speech at the meeting held at Brighton 
to promote a university college of Sussex (delivered before he took 
the first of his three offices in the present Government) can doubt 
his sympathy for enlarging the number of universities. Now, as Lord 
President of the Council, he can help such projects in his own 
inimitable way, for it is a Commonwealth affair. University educa- 
tion in Britain is (despite the development of Afro-Asian universities) 
an intellectual cement as well as an invisible export. 


The hidden export 


No less than twelve per cent of the present student population 
comes from overseas, and occupies places equivalent to the entire 
student population of Oxford, Hull, Leicester and North Stafford- 
shire, leaving a residue which would occupy half Royal Holloway 
College. Of these 9,723 overseas students, 3,650 come from Asia 
and 2,679 from Africa—both continents where the graduate is play- 
ing a decisive role in determining the future. The cadet chieftains 
and gaekwars of a bygone age have been succeeded by the more 
forceful and thrusting cadets of a second generation professional 
class who in bearing, manners and intelligence, stand comparison 
with any of their coevals. The planning panjandrums who discuss 
halls of residence should take account of these embryo eminences 
in their academic arithmetic. Today’s Asian secretary of the Union 
may become ambassador to the U.S.S.R., and the lonely African 
in drabtown digs may well be tomorrow’s member of a legislative 
council. 


PEP talk 


Seven years ago, three out of every ten graduates were swallowed 
up by industry. Its voracious appetite grows with feeding and some 
of the graduates feel like Jonahs. Industry needs graduates, but it 
is equally important that it should recruit no more than it needs. 
The new relationship that has been growing up between the feeder 
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and the fed has been investigated by PEP. Graduate Employment 
was published last year and Graduates in Industry has just appeared. 

It is right and proper that PEP should do these things for it has 
consistently blazed the trail of applied economic research. It virtually 
began on February 14th, 1931, when the Week-End Review (itself 
not a year old) issued an ambitious sixteen page supplement entitled 
A National Plan for Great Britain. This document fired two other 
groups (one centering round Sir Basil Blackett and another round 
Kenneth Lindsay) to join with its drafters (Gerald Barry. E. M. 
Nicholson, J. B. Priestley, Ivor Brown, Duff Cooper and Vernon 
Bartlett) for discussions. When J. C. Pritchard suggested the name 
PEP at a meeting on March 15th, 1931, Clough Williams-Ellis 
suggested, amid laughter, that it sounded like something used in a 
bath. And so, curiously enough, has been PEP’s réle in the quarter 
of a century of its existence. Its reports have done a good deal to 
clean up the old smoky island we inherited from our Victorian and 
Edwardian forbears. 

Suspected of fascism by the Daily Herald in 1933 and of com- 
munism by the English Revicw in 1935, it has aimed at adapting 
existing institutions and policies to constantly changing needs by 
reports and broadcasts. The present shadow Chancellor, Harold 
Wilson, once said that he learned his economics from the PEP 
reports. PEP begins operations where other institutions leave off. 

It is ironic to recall that Aldous Huxley attended one of these 
early discussions at University College, London, and convulsed 
some of those present by drawing caricatures of them during the 
meeting. His withdrawal from PEP was followed by the writing 
of Brave New World. It is a pity that he cannot see just how brave 
his erstwhile coadjutors have become. 


Academic mortality and academic morality 


So Lucky Jim has been filmed. Thousands may laugh at the hero’s 
facial contortions, but few will realize the personal predicaments 
of his actual counterparts. There is the fetish of ‘publications’ which 
tempts an aspiring academic to approach major works of scholar- 
ship with the ruthless industry and restless outlook of a death watch 
beetle. Others manfully slog their way through the learned journals 
with the firm conviction that any further exercise of their imagina- 
tion will be a bar to their promotion. On the science side there is 
more than a reluctance to plunge into industry for wider experience. 
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The sociology of academic man in England would repay further 
efforts by Logan Wilson. In such a study the academic mortality 
amongst assistant lecturers might claim a chapter to itself. One such 
analysis recently reached this office. The author, an intrepid young 
man who fights the battles of his fellows, has produced some start- 
ling figures of the number of assistant lecturers whose appointments 
are not renewed. We understand that it will be presented to the 
University Grants Committee on their next visitation to his par- 
ticular university. We all know that many university appointments 
are made on an avowedly probational basis and the criteria for 
admission to a particular community vary with the requirements of 
subject, the professor and the community itself. Yet there are some 
appointments which ought never to have been terminated just the 
same as there are some which ought never to have been made, and 
a little consideration for the shrunken background of many new 
recruits to university staffs would do much to dispel the haunting 
sense of insecurity which clouds the life of those ‘Lucky Jims’ who 
cannot find anodynes either in beer or a fine upstanding young 
woman. 


From Samoa to Science 


An increase of nearly four thousand sixth-formers reading 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry should, it is estimated, result 
from the gifts of the Industrial Fund for the Advancement of Scienti- 
fic Education in Schools. The three million pounds subscribed by 
some 141 firms has been given to 187 schools and promised to 147 
more. Yet even if all these pupils find their way into universities or 
C.A.T.’s they will represent little over a third of the extra ten 
thousand scientists called for in the next decade by the Zuckerman 
report. For those who are considering where the other two thirds are 
to come from, the recent survey made by Margaret Mead and Rhoda 
Metraux of children’s attitudes to scientific careers, is of interest. 
True, their field of enquiry was the United States of America, but 
their findings have a certain ring of relevance to us. They recommend 
that in the teaching of science there should be less repetition of 
experiments, the answers to which are known; that it should begin 
in the kindergarten, where the child’s interest in the natural world 
begins; that mathematics and ‘non-verbal awareness’ should be 
cultivated at the earliest possible stage; and that group projects in- 
volving the exercise of complementary skills should be encouraged. 
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These are almost routine suggestions. Their really provoking obser- 
vation is that teacher should avoid talking about ‘science’, ‘the 
scientist’ and ‘scientific method’ and operate within the framework 
of the individual sciences, emphasizing their living content. And, 
add Mead and Metraux, individual figures in the history of science 
should be de-emphasized. lest they serve as deterrents to children 
who are apt to suspect eccentricity in any form. 


Fire brigades or fewer students 


Announced on February 12th in the House of Commons and 
confirmed on July 10th in a White Paper was the decision of the 
Government to make block grants to local authorities and let them 
determine the priorities of expenditure over such matters as the 
fire service and children’s health, the provision of schools and 
assistance at the university. Warning notes have been sounded at 
conferences and misgivings expressed (literally) to the regions where 
such decisions emanate. A cynic remarked that it was a probable 
shot in the arm for the local politicians whose activities have not 
excited much interest since the war. Throwing education back into 
the 147 individual cockpits offers little hope of ironing out either 
the inequalities in the distribution of selective secondary education 
or in the provision of assistance at the university. With 23 per cent 
of those granted awards by Welsh Education Authorities failing 
either to stay the course or to pass their examinations at a university, 
it is difficult to believe that some of the more cautious English local 
authorities will be induced under the proposed new dispensation to 
open their purse strings. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE 


PETER WINCH 
Lecturer in Philosophy, University College of Swansea 


A LOT is said these days about the rdle which the universities play. 
or ought to play, in society; about the ‘purpose’ or ‘social function’ 
of a university. Of course not everyone agrees about what that 
function or purpose is; but I am going to argue that the differences 
of opinion over this are dwarfed in importance by the differences of 
opinion between all those who hold that the universities have some 
purpose, whatever they may think it specifically is, and those who 
hold on the other hand, as I do, that universities have no purpose 
whatever; who hold, to put the position more accurately, that it does 
not even make sense to ask what the purpose of a university is, since 
institutions such as universities belong to a category which does not 
logically permit the predication of a purpose. In fact, the view that 
there are social purposes which particular institutions serve is self- 
contradictory, as 1 hope to be able to show. 

As this way of putting it suggests, and as one would anyway expect. 
ideas about university policy do not stand alone; they go together with 
ideas about the policies of other institutions and, even more funda- 
mentally, with ideas about what a social institution is, how an 
institution is related to the rest of society and to other institutions. 
and what réle the institution of the state plays in relation to other 
institutions and the rest of society. In fact, ideas about university 
policy rest on a social philosophy; and what I want to argue is that 
the social philosophy presupposed by the view that institutions ought 
to fulfil a social purpose is internally incoherent and confused. 

Of course, this whole line of approach will irritate and be rejected 
by many of those against whom I want to direct my arguments. They 
will say that the situation we are in is not one that calls for ‘arid 
logic-chopping’ or philosophical hair-splitting; that we are faced with 
an urgent practical problem: that, namely, of how to train enough 
technologists to keep this country economically viable and how to 
adapt the development of the universities so as to serve this central 
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aim. They will say that anyone who tries to discuss university policy 
except in relation to this central fact is simply fiddling while Rome 
burns. In a way they are right about this; and yet the question is not 
a simple one of finding the best means towards the given end. The 
whole distinction between means and ends is inadequate in dealing 
with questions of this sort. To understand, and make use of, a 
machine for making collar-studs we do not need to know its history— 
whether it was constructed by slave-labour or free craftsmen, say; but 
to understand what, e.g., the universities are now involves under- 
standing what they were in the past and how they have come to be 
what they are now. Thus the conceptions which lie behind present 
actions for the development of the universities will form part of the 
very nature of the universities in, say, twenty years’ time. To put the 
general point in philosophical terms: the distinction between means 
and ends will not suffice here because a social phenomenon, as 
opposed to a natural one, is internally and not causally related to the 
historical process out of which it develops. Being clear about what 
one is doing in. policies for university development involves being 
clear about the nature of the issues which divide the interested 
protagonists. ‘Philosophical hair-splitting’ is not an irrelevancy 
diverting our attention from the real practical issues. 

Ideas about the nature of society are not passive. They do not 
merely attempt to reflect the nature of society as it is, but affect the 
policies which people advocate; and those policies can bring about 
a change in the nature of society. A social philosophy can be used to 
support particular policies even if it is self-contradictory. But if it is 
self-contradictory the policies implemented in its name will not have 
the effects which the philosophy ascribes to them. This is because 
a self-contradictory proposition does not succeed in specifying any 
possible state of affairs; it may purport to do so, but in fact it does 
not. So if the description of a state of affairs which a policy is designed 
to bring about contains a contradiction, the policy cannot bring that 
state of affairs about, since, to express myself somewhat Irishly, no 
possible state of affairs has actually been described. 

Consider a simple analogy. ‘Squaring the circle’ is a self-contradic- 
tory idea. A man may be unaware of this and in consequence of 
his unawareness invent a procedure which he thinks will result in 
the squaring of the circle. His procedure will, of course, result in 
something; but what it cannot result in is the squaring of the circle, 
since there is no state of affairs which could possibly correspond to 
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this phrase. Similarly, government or the university authorities may 
greatly expand the technological departments of the universities and 
they may make possible the acceptance by the universities of a much 
larger number of students. They may think that in doing this they 
are allowing the universities to fulfil their true social purpose by 
serving the needs of society as a whole. But the idea that the univer- 
sities have any purpose to fulfil, or that society as a whole has any 
needs to be served, is self-contradictory. Therefore the policy cannot 
result in the fulfilling of that purpose or the serving of those needs. 
Certainly the character of the universities will be changed; but not 
in the way that the advocates of the policy supposed. 

Some of my readers will no doubt take me to be cutting the throats 
of university workers—to be saying that university work is pointless, 
not worthwhile, and has no claim on anyone’s support. Nothing could 
be farther from my thoughts. Indeed, I am maintaining that it is 
only in coming to realize that academic work has no ulterior purpose 
that one can see that it really has a point. But it would be a mistake 
to look for the point of academic work outside the context of academic 
work itself. 

Perhaps this can best be brought home by pointing out that some 
things must be worth doing for their own sakes if anything is to be 
worth doing at all. Those who disagree will probably express their 
disagreement by saying that the only thing which ultimately makes 
any activity worth performing is happiness or welfare. At this point 
I should like to quote a passage from the eighteenth century Bishop 
Butler’s Sermons: 

That all particular appetites and passions are towards external 
things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from them, is 
manifested from hence; that there could not be this pleasure were it 
not for that prior suitableness between the object and the passion: there 
could be no enjoyment or delight from one thing more than another, 
from eating food more than from swallowing a stone, if there were not 
an affection or appetite to one thing more than another. 


Butler was speaking about the principles underlying the actions of 
individuals rather than about the justification of social policies. 
But his argument applies there equally. His point was that happiness, 
or pleasure, is something that comes with the attainment of ends 
that are thought worth attaining, or with the engaging in activities 
which are thought worth engaging in. If only happiness were thought 
worth attaining, and no activity were thought worth engaging in 
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except in so far as it promoted happiness, there could be no happiness. 
We could not attach any meaning to the notion of happiness. So 
the extreme utilitarian position contradicts itself. 

How does this apply to the justification of social policies? A society 
is made up of many institutions—forms of human activity, such as 
educational, commercial and religious institutions; and within any 
given institution there will be differing rival conceptions, with their 
own traditions, of the right way for the activity in question to be 
carried on. Consider the conflicting views on what living a Christian 
life involves in our community, or what should be the proper réle of 
the worker in industry. Again, the present article is intended to 
foster one view, in opposition to others, of the way the work of the 
universities should be carried on; it is intended to foster a particular 
conception of the universities. Now it is within such forms of activity, 
and in the context of such conflicts between opposing conceptions 
of the way they should be developed, that social values, ideas of 
what is good, arise. A university don, say, will have certain ideas 
about the direction which his work ought to take and about the 
conditions under which it is best carried on. Those ideas will be 
intelligible only in the context of the kind of work he is engaged in. 
They may not be intelligible to someone whose way of life and work 
is quite different, to a business man, for example; but that is no 
reflection at all on their validity. 

What I have just been saying is open to one particular possible 
misinterpretation which I should like to scotch in advance. I have 
said that within any institution there will be rival conceptions of the 
way its work should be carried on. That does not mean, however, 
that all such conceptions are therefore equally valid; since what is 
in question is an opposition between different conceptions, the issue 
between them is essentially one which can be discussed. Where there 
is the possibility of discussion there must be standards which can be 
appealed to; not everybody accepts precisely the same set of standards, 
but on the other hand the standards which the protagonists of different 
(e.g. educational) movements appeal to do overlap to a considerable 
extent, and this.is what permits discussion and creates the possibility 
of rational changes in people’s views. The process is admirably illus- 
trated in some of Plato’s dialogues; in the Gorgias, for instance, we 
find Socrates upholding the importance of disinterested intellectual 
inquiry as against the Sophist, Gorgias, and his followers, who 
maintain that intellectual abilities are valuable only in so far as they 
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enable their possessor to ‘get on’ in society.' It seems at times in this 
dialogue as if Socrates and h.s opponents are just speaking different 
languages, so different are most of the presuppositions from which 
they set out. But Socrates is able to discuss with Gorgias because he 
is able to show that Gorgias holds certain views which are incom- 
patible with the general position he wants to maintain; indeed his 
very grasp of the conception of ‘intellectual abilities’ is incompatible 
with his belief that the ultimate criterion of the importance of 
anything is the ability to ‘get on’. 

But to say that policies and values may be discussed and that 
the possibility of discussion presupposes some shared standards is a 
long way from saying that there is anything which is valuable for 
society as a whole. Since a society contains many different ways 
of life it will also contain many different conceptions of good; the 
fact that these overlap, that they interact and modify each other, 
that some contain logical incoherences, does not mean that there is 
only one conception of good which is ultimately valid and that this 
is valid for society as a whole. For the phrase ‘society as a whole’ does 
not characterize any one way of life. We talk sometimes, it is true, 
of the ‘western way of life’, in order to draw a distinction between our 
type of society and certain others. But the western way of life, in 
this sense, contains many different ways of life in the sense in which 
I have been using the phrase in the preceding argument. Indeed, 
one of the most important ingredients of the western ‘way of life’ is 
just the fact that in it different ‘ways of life’ are recognized as valuable 
in themselves by people who are not themselves engaged in them. 

At this point I should like to look more directly at the argument 
which lies behind the conception of university policy as needing to 
be directed towards enabling the universities to serve society. Industry, 
it is argued, needs technologists. Without an adequate supply of 
technologists British industry will lag behind foreign industry and 
the country as a whole will suffer. The universities can be so developed 
as to concentrate on the training of technologists; by training 
technologists they will be serving industry, and since society’s greatest 
present need is for an industry which is as productive as possible, the 
universities will thus be serving society at the point where its need 
is greatest. Further, if this is not done, and the technologists are not 
produced for industry, there will just be a general economic collapse 
from which the universities would suffer as much as everybody else; 
so they really have no choice in the matter. These arguments may be 
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supported by an appeal to the history of the universities; they have 
never, of course, been completely cut off from the rest of society and 
the various professions have always sought their recruits amongst 
graduates. So no radically new departure in policy is involved; the 
idea is simply to keep the universities in step with the times, as must 
happen if they are to survive or if, indeed, they are to be worthy 
of survival. 

Now the most strikingly dramatic point in this argument is probably 
that from the danger of an all-engulfing general economic collapse. 
Let us grant that this danger is a real one; it will then of course be 
true that the universities will be as badly affected as anybody. But, 
first, I would remind those who are impressed by this argument that 
, there is more than one way in which an institution may collapse or 
} lose its distinctive character; besides being demolished from without 
it may also rot from within. As far as the universities are concerned, 
any departure from the fundamental concern with enquiry for its 
own sake would certainly constitute such a rot, since a concern with 
pure enquiry is what is above all distinctive about academic work. 
But, second, the dilemma is anyway a false one, since no one is 
denying the importance of having a sufficient number of trained 
. technologists to participate in industrial production; the point is not 

even that the development of technology is not a legitimate concern 
of the universities. The point is rather whether the nature of the 
universities’ concern with technology ought to be determined by any 
supposed ‘needs of society’ (confusedly identified with the needs of 
industry). Quite apart from the question whether this is in the interests 
of the universities themselves, why should we suppose that it will 
necessarily be in the interests of technology and of industry? 

If the Navy had laid down the sort of experts they wanted, these 
would still be expert builders of wooden sailing ships; if the Army had 
laid down the sort of experts they wanted these would still be horse- 
trainers and founders of bronze guns; if the chemical industry had laid 
down what sort of experts they wanted . . . there would be no chemical 
industry.” 

This brings me to the argument from history; the plea that one 
of the main functions of the universities has always been to provide 
a supply of recruits to the professions in the shape of their graduates. 
Now the main stumbling block here is, of course, the word ‘function’. 
It is true that certain of the professions have in fact always found 
the universities a valuable source of recruits.But this has not been 
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because the universities have adapted their work to the needs of the 
professions concerned. The boot has been on the other foot. 
The professions have found the universities a valuable recruit- 
ing ground because they thought it good that their members 
should have a grounding in the academic outlook. So the argu- 
ment from history works in my favour: in favour that is of the 
paramount necessity of maintaining the integrity of the academic 
outlook and of not subordinating it to the interests of any extraneous 
social movement. 

What happens when these considerations are ignored is being 
horrifyingly exemplified by the position of Arts faculties in those 
institutions whose development is firmly in the grip of these forces 
which I am trying to oppose. The idea is spreading that one of the 
main ‘functions’ of such faculties ought to be to ‘humanize’ and 
‘broaden’ the outlook of science undergraduates by laying on special 
courses for them; this view is sometimes supported by the observation 
that it is, after all, the science graduates who are going to hold the 
positions of power in the society of the future, so if the universities are 
to play a dominant rdle in that society it is up to them to ‘do some- 
thing’ for such people. Now there may well be a strong case for 
special arts course for science undergraduates, but if there is, the one 
I have outlined is not it. Any idea that one of the principal raisons 
d’étre of an Arts faculty should be to provide such courses is death 
to any value such faculties may have, since it is surely self-evident 
that such value lies in their furtherance of the subjects with which 
they are charged and that their first and last responsibility must be to 
those subjects. That is the criterion according to which one ought to 
decide whether or not they are ‘pulling their weight’ within the 
university. The conclusion is the same if the matter is looked at from 
the point of view of the best interests of students. What, ideally, a 
student gains from university study is an introduction to academic 
ways of working and thinking; he will obtain this best by contact 
with departments whose energies are devoted to the furtherance of 
such ways of working, not by having the departments concerned 
purvey to him something which they think to be in accordance with 
his supposed ‘needs’. Of course, university teachers will be faced 
with the problem of how best to inculcate their peculiar ways of 
thinking to students at different stages of development. But that is 
different from the view that I am now criticizing, which involves too 
often courses of lectures which attempt a tabloid purveyance of neatly 
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packaged results of other people’s genuine thinking. This has got 
nothing to do with university education. 

I have been emphasizing the importance of study and investigation 
as ends in themselves and insisting that the raison d’étre of the 
universities is to further those ends for their own sakes and not as 
means to anything else. But I am not advocating that academic work 
should be treated as a closed mystery, or that every undergraduate 
should be regarded as carrying a professorial chair in his knapsack. 
To say that study is an attitude of mind and way of life with criteria 
and interests peculiar to itself is not to deny that someone who has 
been trained in that way of life may for that very reason be the more 
successful in quite different walks of life. To bring this out it is 
necessary to distinguish between the concept of the ‘life of an indi- 
vidual’ and that of the ‘life of an institution’. To speak of the life 
of an institution is, I have suggested, to speak of a specific tradition, 
a definite way of doing things, involving interests, methods and 
criteria peculiar to itself. But it would be a mistake to regard the 
life of an individual person in this circumscribed way. Just as a 
society contains many different ways of life, so does an individual 
participate in many different ways of life. And the ways in which the 
various kinds of activity in which a person participates influence each 
other (and therefore him) in the course of his life may be compared to 
the ways in which different forms of activity may influence each 
other within a whole society. Only if academic institutions maintain 
the integrity of their own specific ways of working will academic 
training continue to be of value to someone who proposes to devote 
most of his life to the service of some other institution. 

Finally, I should like to make some general remarks about the 
hierarchy of values presupposed by someone who wishes to determine 
the direction of policies (for the universities and other institutions) 
by reference to the supposed ‘needs of society’. I have remarked that 
this frequently involves deriving the needs of society from the needs 
of industry. This derivation is usually made by way of the consumptive 
concept of ‘welfare’; it involves thinking industry important because 
of the satisfaction people get out of consuming its products—cars, 
television sets, washing machines, etc. Now consumption, if it is 
regarded as an end in itself, rather than as facilitating productive 
activities, represents a sort of lowest common denominator in a 
society. Although people’s consumptive tastes do differ to some extent, 
they do so far less than do the productive activities in which they 
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engage; and where consumptive tastes do differ this is most often to 
be explained in terms of differences in their possessors’ mode of 
(productive) life. A move towards emphasis on consumption, towards 
thinking productive activities worthwhile only from the point of 
view of what they enable people to consume, and away from 
regarding consumption as valuable only insofar as it is important for 
some productive activity, is a move towards the ironing out of 
free. independent activity. This involves an increase in the power 
of the state at the expense of the autonomy of independent pro- 
ductive movements, which have always been recognized by the 
advocates of absolute state power as a threat to their ideal. Hobbes 
was very hostile to the universities, regarding them as responsible 
for dispensing a ‘subtle liquor against the civil authority’, and advo- 
cating that their teaching should be brought under the supervision 
of the political, sovereign. The implications of this are worth 
pondering in relation to recent discussions about the duties of 
university workers towards state security agencies. Industry itself has 
naturally been subject to the same dialectic: trades unions have con- 
centrated on the welfare of their members, which they have tried to 
further very largely by means of state legislation. In so doing they 
have raised the workers’ material standards of living considerably; 
but the workers are, if anything, even farther away than they once 
were from any prospect of real control over the conditions of their 
work, which has become concentrated in state-controlled boards. 
There are disturbing analogies here for anybody contemplating the 
present state of the universities—their dependence on the government 
for finance and their acquiescence in developments for non-academic 
purposes. 

Anyone who asks ‘why society should pay’ for other people to 
cultivate the life of enquiry if that does not contribute to material 
well-being is clearly thinking of a society of consumers. He is 
ignoring the importance of productive activities, for in terms of these 
there is no homogeneous entity called ‘society’, only a multitude of 
competing and interacting ways of life. Any of these can be valuable 
if pursued for its own sake; but if one thinks of them all in terms of 
some external criterion of value—that of consumption or ‘welfare’ 
—one takes away what is really valuable in any of them. 

Perhaps some will agree with the principle of my argument, but 
will find it unrealistic as the basis for any practical attitude. They 
will argue that since the universities are now dependent on industry 
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and the state for funds, they can only develop by acquiescing in 
the external demands made upon them. The appropriate reply to 
this has been made very forcefully by Professor John Anderson, 
of Sydney: 

The University can demand State support on the ground that it does 
prepare for the professions and that it alone, precisely because of its 
disinterested approach to the questions involved, can do so efficiently. 
It follows, however, that it cannot accept State control of the administra- 
tion of funds, or any State interference in its policy. The forces which 
go by the name of ‘the State’ do not understand the conditions necessary 
for the maintenance of academic standards, and have a definitely com- 
mercialist bias. .. Only an aggressive policy can enable the University 
to maintain its standards in these times; and such a policy, with the 
greater academic freedom it would entail, would stimulate the support 
of graduates instead of allowing them to drift easily into the com- 
mercialist camp.’ 

The universities possess a great deal of independent authority; they 
stand for a way of life generally thought valuable. The preservation 
of that way of life is of more long-term importance than is any 
immediate economic crisis, any immediate expansion. If the univer- 
sities compromise and go under in the utilitarian flood, they will 
lose their authority and commit suicide much more effectively than 
they will by refusing immediate opportunities to expand in the wrong 
directions and for the wrong reasons. 
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NOTES 


1 It is evident from this that the content, too, of this dialogue is highly relevant 
to the issue before us; as indeed is the whole course and nature of the conflict 
between Socrates and the Sophists. See John Anderson’s article: ‘Socrates as an 
Educator’ in the Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, Volume IX. 


2 From ‘The Purpose of a University’, a talk by Bertrand de Jouvenel, broadcast 
on the B.B.C. Third Programme on 9th August, 1956. 


3 John Anderson: ‘University Reform’ in the Australasian Journal of Psychology 
and Philosophy, Vol. XIII. 
















THE VICTORIAN READING PUBLIC 
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Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer recently offered a striking expression 
of the cultural problem of the twentieth century: the world landscape, 
seen from a vast altitude, of many diversified and isolated villages 
joined by only the faintest paths. But intersecting the whole are 
enormous windy superhighways, ‘starting anywhere, ending any- 
where, and sometimes appearing almost by design to disrupt the 
quiet of the village’. We must understand those superhighways— 
what the sociologists call in an ugly phrase the ‘mass media’—but 
the sense of order and unity so dismally absent from this high- 
altitude view can be found, he suggests, only in visiting the villages 
—the laboratories, studies, and studios—and in finding the paths 
between them. 

The obvious challenge to contemporary culture has alarmed 
many sensitive men. To some it has seemed that our essentially 
aristocratic and historical culture is threatened by the annihilation 
of the time dimension and the reduction of the claims of intellect to 
a dead level. To put it more bluntly, as the diversity of our liberal 
heritage comes into collision with the monolithic culture of an in- 
evitable democracy, it may be destroyed. The problem itself is no 
new one, of course. But the Victorians had a faith in its ultimate 
solution which our less confident era has lost. Our sense of futility 
arises in part from the magnitude of the problem, but in part too 
from inadequate attention to its complexity. If the struggle is not 
a simple tug-of-war between inherited aristocratic culture and 
popular culture, perhaps the solution will lie elsewhere than in the 
frantic manifestoes and denunciations which so often mask 
impotence and frustration. 

Historically, the contest appears at least three-sided. In that 
contest, popular culture, while a real danger, threatens only inter- 
mittently. Sometimes, indeed, it is quite beside the point, except as 
it distracts attention from the perpetual struggle between those 
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incompatibles of nineteenth- and twentieth-century culture, unity and 
diversity, or, in another aspect, progress and freedom. To take a 
concrete historical example, a reconsideration of the logic inherent 
in the changes that have come over the British reading public in the 
past 150 years will show how easily indignation could be visited on 
the easy, obvious, and sometimes irrelevant enemy, while the vital 
transformation of culture has proceeded almost unnoticed from 
other quarters. That much shown, the issue is to some extent clari- 
fied, and perhaps more applicable grounds of reconstruction can 
be discerned. 

One flat generalization can be made: the reading public was never 
homogeneous. Charles Knight, a publisher who learned a great deal 
from his efforts at popular publishing, put it clearly enough in 1854: 
‘There always have been, still are, and always will be, various classes 
of readers and purchasers.’ The lines between these classes are not 
always easy to discern and, of course, they could be crossed. Poor 
or ignorant men could be found reading good books, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Paradise Lost, or the best eighteenth-century novels; and 
James Lackington, a famous bookseller at the end of the eighteenth 
century, had boasted that he had been instrumental ‘in diffusing that 
general desire for reading now so prevalent among the inferior orders 
of society’. But Lackington was guilty of a fallacy which Knight saw. 
The ‘inferior orders’ who desired to read good literature included 
few mechanics and none of the husbandry labourers, while eighteenth- 
century magazines rarely went beyond the gentry and superior traders. 
As for a ‘general habit of reading through the nation’, Knight said, 
‘there appears to have been a sort of tacit agreement amongst all 
who spoke of public enlightenment in the days of George III to put 
out of view the great body of “the nation” who paid for their bread 
by their weekly wages’.! 

We can begin then in the early nineteenth century with a broad 
distinction between the respectable and non-respectable reading 
publics, which corresponds roughly to the division in society between 
the middle classes and the lower orders—a division which was very 
real to the Victorians, although it may defeat statistical analysis. To 
a tiny minority of the working classes, to men like the young Francis 
Place, later an important radical politician, or William Lovett, the 
Chartist leader, knowledge was power. Such sober and intelligent 
artisans are difficult, now as then, to classify. The great majority of 
the lower classes at the beginning of the century were, however, 
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utterly beyond the pale of respectability. Many were illiterate; and 
most of them entered the consciousness of the upper classes only as 
targets for abuse or for strictly limited attempts at improvement by 
religious or charitable activity. The respectable reading public covered 
a similarly wide scale. At one end there was the extended and serious 
reading of a small but powerful group of the well-educated and 
deeply concerned, at the other the frivolous reading of clerks who 
fancied themselves men of the world or of young girls momentarily 
out from under ‘the careful eye’ of their elders. 

The modern writer, looking back at this complex situation, is 
likely to be misled by his own concerns and tastes. For example, our 
lack of enthusiasm for sermons, tracts, and devotional exercises 
excludes us from a real understanding of a major aspect of the 
nineteenth-century reading public. Of the roughly 45,000 books pub- 
lished in England between 1816 and 1851, well over 10,000 were 
religious works, far outdistancing the next largest category—history 
and geography—with 4,900 and fiction with 3,500.2 There was also 
an immense circulation of religious periodicals and tracts. A good 
many middle-class readers would read nothing but devotional works; 
many more were deeply concerned to get religious material into 
the hands of the lower classes—hence the ingenious efforts at distri- 
buting tracts, from single copies tucked into baskets by benevolent 
ladies to distributions of over 40,000 tracts among crowds gathered 
at public executions. 

On the other hand, with our own serious periodicals in perpetual 
difficulties, we are likely to look back with the over-emphasis of envy 
to the great quarterly reviews, the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the 
Westminster, and to the leading Victorian magazines. Their level was 
high and their circulations impressive. In 1808 the Edinburgh was 
printing 9,000 copies, and, we are told, no genteel family, could 
afford to be without it. Yet one must ask how many families took 
the reviews to read and how many took them as a badge of gentility 
—a question that must have its impact in the asking, for it can never 
be answered. Further, these reviews were first.and foremost political 
organs in which partisan considerations were likely to overpower 
critical faculties and determine positions on political economy. 
Although they were powerful in their time and are stimulating still, 
modern estimation of their impact and sometimes of their value 
stands higher than it should. 

Of course, the middle classes read. So many of them had so much 
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time on their hands, especially the women. One member of a family 
might be deputed to read while the others sewed or fussed or simply 
listened. In a few households there might be serious discussion; in 
most the matter read was not serious enough to provoke it or to 
serve as much more than the pleasant background today so often 
provided by the wireless. The intellectual attainments of most of the 
middle and upper classes of Victorian England were not very impres- 
sive by modern standards. A very small proportion of them attended 
the universities and, though those institutions were better than they 
had been in the eighteenth century, breadth was hardly their leading 
characteristic. Most of the middle classes and aristocracy were 
abominably educated, for effective expansion and reform of the public 
schools came only in response to middle-class demands in mid-century. 
There was, to be sure, the new intellectual aristocracy about which 
Noel Annan has written. It was this tiny minority and tangential 
groups of like-minded persons who read and were disturbed by Mill, 
Carlyle, Toqueville, Disraeli, and the best novelists. Because they left 
the most records, these impressive individuals and families tend to 
foreshorten our vision. But they should not obscure the recollection 
that the upper levels of Victorian society were divided by Matthew 
Arnold into Barbarians and Philistines. 

The great majority of the respectable reading public, then, were no 
better than they should have been, no better than their counterparts 
today, if, in some respects, they were as good. Limited, insular, con- 
vention-bound, many of them including some highly intelligent 
people, were shocked by the license and ‘crudities’ of George Eliot, 
Meredith, and even Dickens, tending to prefer writers who today are 
nearly forgotten. It is often a shock to learn who the best-selling 
poets and novelists were, and how much they could be admired by 
presumably discriminating minds.’ 

For those who did not buy books there were the circulating 
libraries, their fees assuring the social, if not the intellectual, standing 
of the subscribers. The larger libraries listed serious works in their 
catalogues, and a firm like Mudie’s, with a national circulation, took 
2,400 copies of the last two volumes of Macaulay’s History, 3,000 
copies of Disraeli’s Lothair, and ordinarily 600 copies each of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly. But even Mudie’s found their largest class 
of readers overwhelmingly devoted to the novel, while the smaller 
libraries were almost entirely given over to fiction, and that not of 
the best sort. After the Act of 1850 made public libraries possible, 
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the lower middle classes who used them seem to have preferred light 
reading; the serious artisans took out the solid books.* 

Another resource was the rapidly expanding provision of maga- 
zines, ranging from Chambers’s Journal and Eliza Cook’s Journal 
for the lower middle classes (or the servants of the rich and better 
educated) through Dickens’s Household Words to the Cornhill and 
the Saturday Review. Most of the magazines made their concessions 
to fiction—‘the oratory of literature’ as Bulwer-Lytton called it—and 
they aimed at a common denominator, relatively high perhaps, but 
still common. In 1833 in England and the English, Bulwer-Lytton 
used this taste for periodicals to account for the backwardness of 
England in speculative and scientific fields. If one diffuses knowledge. 
one does not advance it. 


It is natural that writers should be ambitious of creating a sensation: 
a sensation is produced by gaining the ear, not of the few, but of the 
many; it is natural, therefore, that they should address the many; the 
style pleasing to the many becomes, of course, the style most frequently 
aimed at: hence the profusion of amusing, familiar, and superficial 
writings. People complain of it as if it were a proof of degeneracy in 
the knowledge of authors—it is a proof of the increased number of 
readers. The time is come when nobody will fit out a ship for the 


intellectual Columbus to discover new worlds, but when everybody 
will subscribe for his setting up a steamboat between Calais and Dover. 


As the century moved on, this large and varied reading public 
underwent some significant changes. To be sure, much of it remained 
superficial and relatively undiscriminating, addicted to periodicals 
and fiction of the packet-boat class. The well-educated and the 
intellectual aristocracy, however, increased markedly. In an industrial 
and increasingly democratic society there were many opportunities 
for the educated, witness civil service reform and the mid-century 
growth of new professions like engineering, architecture, or 
accounting. The universities turned their attention increasingly to 
science, and Jowett’s outburst, ‘How I hate learning!’ became more 
and more anachronistic. But increasing education brought specializa- 
tion. The demand of the industrial system was for expertise; the con- 
cern with the frontiers of knowledge required concentration. By 
mid-century there was a remarkable multiplication of specialist 
journals. And all this had its effect on reading habits. The specialist 
found that time available for reading declined, while what reading 
he did had increasingly to be devoted to his speciality. This is true 
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of the statesman, the engineer, the physician, the scholar, and the 
business man. Here, for instance, is Richard Cobden, speaking at the 
Manchester Athenaeum at the end of 1850: 

I take it that, as a rule, grown up men, in these busy times, read very 
little else but newspapers. I think the reading of volumes is mostly the 
exception; and the man who habitually has between his fingers 400 
or 500 newspapers in the course of the year . . . and is engaged pretty 
entirely in business, or in political or public life—depend upon it, 
whatever he may say, or like to have it thought to the contrary, he reads 
very little else, as a rule, but the current periodical literature; and I 
doubt if a man with limited time could read anything else that would 
be more useful to him.* 


The best newspapers, of course, were improving rapidly in quality 
in these mid-century years, so that Cobden’s business man was not 
out of touch with some important intellectual currents, but clearly 
a new attitude to reading was on its way to a virtually fore-ordained 
triumph. Reading became habitual, and it was unquestionably useful. 
Like walking, it was a skill to get one from one place to another; 
only a few used it to scale heights or to explore depths. 

If, after the middle of the century, some persons were busier and 
more specialized, a great many others had more leisure, but leisure 
which could be used in new ways. The middle and upper classes 
were richer and showed it. Travelling had become easier, and railway 
journeys required a particular kind of light reading which W. H. 
Smith and Son provided in the ‘yellow-backs’, cheap light novels 
directed specifically at the traveller. Many of the barriers formerly 
raised by Evangelicalism fell: more people went to the theatre; pro- 
fessional sports spread rapidly; there were bicycles and lawn tennis. 
Other arts besides literature made stronger claims on time and 
attention. Mainzer’s and Hullah’s singing classes in the forties taught 
thousands something about music, and Novello’s cheap scores helped 
to spread enthusiasm for local choral groups and to promote the cult 
of the oratorio. By the end of the century the gramophone had 
appeared; by 1914 there were the first glimpses of cinema and wireless, 
though realization of their potentialities still lay far in the future. 

Although the number of books published and the quantity of 
paper consumed rose fantastically, reading in general and literature 
in particular underwent a relative decline in importance—a conse- 
quence of the changing character of a society whose dynamic was 
technology and whose characteristic was increasing differentiation. 
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Comprehensive world views were going out of fashion. The ‘rather 
wide, unspecialized and genuinely aristocratic culture’”® of the earlier 
part of the century was breaking up into compartments, of which 
literature was only one. Where the educated man with a taste for 
social problems might have turned in the forties to a novel by Disraeli 
or an essay by Carlyle, in the eighties he probably would have read 
the Fabian Essays or Henry George—excellent in their way, but 
hardly literature. There were compensations to be sure. The best 
writing showed a marked increase in intellectual quality, and if the 
serious writer found his public a smaller proportion of the whole than 
it had been fifty years before, he also found himself ipso facto freer to 
address as he wanted the specialized public that he had left to him. 

These changes at the upper levels of society were relatively subtle; 
the spectacular developments occurred at the lower levels. In the 
eighteenth century there was a vast substratum of popular ‘literature’ 
—-almanacs, ballads, last dying speeches, broadsides, flyers, and 
chapbooks. The chapbook embraced many varieties—histories, 
heroic tales, folk stories, accounts of crime, and very earthy humour. 
Some publishers in London were in the business in a big way, but 
more often local printers carried on a profitable sideline in compil- 
ing, pirating, and printing these tiny penny or twopenny productions 
sold in back-street bookshops or through hawkers and pedlars in 
country districts. Respectable reformers denounced the ‘hawker’s 
basket’, but they made collections of chapbooks to learn how to 
mask their own more hygienic productions to get them accepted. A 
few dedicated and self-educated working men sacrificed their little 
luxuries to buy good books, but of the lower classes who were 
literate, certainly the vast majority were still drawn to these crude 
productions of a pre-industrial press. The Newgate Calendar, or 
Malefactor’s Bloody Register, said Knight, was ‘the glory of the 
number trade’ from its first appearance in the 1770s; it was still going 
strong at mid-century. 

In the nineteenth century the working-class reading public ex- 
panded and became more diversified. To begin with there was an 
increase in literacy. It has sometimes been said that the Education 
Act of 1870, which first set up board schools, created a new reading 
public. Actually the effect of these schools—compulsion and free 
education came only in the eighties—was both less important and 
more complex than it- would seem. There was a whole spectrum of 
schools for the working classes in the early nineteenth century. They 
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ranged from the humble and usually contemptible dame schools to 
sometimes excellent private day schools run for profit, from the 
charity schools to the great experiments of the National Society of 
the Established Church and the British and Foreign School Society 
of the Dissenters. The schools of these last two organizations were 
based on the monitorial system, whereby older students taught the 
younger children, a scheme recommended by its cheap solution for 
the shortage of trained teachers. From 1833 a parliamentary grant 
was made annually to these societies and later to similar groups. The 
size of the grant was repeatedly increased. In 1839, a central office 
of education, with a corps of inspectors, was set up to supervise the 
expenditure of these grants and to make recommendations to state- 
aided schools. Further, there were factory schools, workhouse 
schools, ‘ragged schools’, and a whole range of Sunday schools which 
taught reading, while some went on to teach writing and other secular 
subjects. 

Clearly the religious impulse was a powerful one in this widespread 
establishment of schools. George III had expressed a wish that he 
might see every child in his dominions able to read the Bible: with that 
hope nearly everyone would have agreed. But to educate beyond an 
ability to read the Bible (which oddly enough seems to have been 
considered a simple matter) alarmed a great many of his subjects. 
Hazlitt could talk about the march of mind and Brougham rejoice 
that the schoolmaster was abroad, but reactionaries like Lord Eldon 
and many persons less like caricatures of the Right insisted that a 
broad education for the working classes would mean the subversion 
of society. They were right—and the radicals knew it. 

To the advocates of education, a literate working class seemed 
essential not only for the domestic peace of England but for its 
progress. The new statistical societies eagerly received papers proving 
the direct connection between crime and ignorance. Reformers 
pointed to the Scots, so much better educated than the English, as 
an example of how education could bring about a sober, secure 
society. The better class of manufacturers found that their best 
workmen were the best educated (again the Scots could be cited) 
and set up factory schools which did much not only to educate but to 
discipline a new generation of labourers. The demands of an industrial 
society were pressing: an unskilled labourer might remain illiterate 
and do his work well; but an illiterate mechanic or engineer would 
be increasingly handicapped. Perhaps most portentous of all, this 
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new society grew more and more interdependent. The reading of 
the lower orders, which could be left out of account in the eighteenth 
century, could no longer be ignored. Men were brought together in 
towns; new (and it often seemed wrong) ideas swept through the 
discontented; there were novel and disturbing phenomena like trade 
unions, socialist societies, monster reform meetings, and radical 
working-class papers. A working class on the move might be explo- 
sive, but liberal doctrine preached a faith in education which could 
capture and direct the lower classes into right thinking. That meant 
schooling not only in reading and writing but in morals, politics, and 
political economy. 

The great majority of schools, of course, were poor enough. 
Although most children in England, except in some of the worst areas, 
must have spent some time in school, few stayed long enough to get 
a really solid grounding even in the rudiments. A great many learned 
to read. Some forgot; many more always found reading difficult. But 
the towns were full of ephemeral printing and advertising posters 
which offered encouragement and opportunity to practise simple 
reading. Self-education, at least for some, could supplement a poor 
schooling, while the distribution of literature, either through the cheap 
press or through the work of concerned members of the upper classes, 
provided a means for what might be called ‘informal’ education. 

Degrees of literacy varied widely. The London area, the small 
agricultural county of Rutland, and the north-east were high; the 
midlands and the rapidly growing manufacturing towns were in a 
bad way, yet even there some parishes were much better off than 
others. As to actual ability to read, a great many surveys of varying 
dependability were taken. They show remarkable consistency—for 
instance a continual preponderance of ability to read over ability 
to write of something like 3 to 2, and there is enough testimony to 
bear considerable weight that readers who could not write could 
really read. Here is an educational inspector reporting on some 
north-eastern colliery villages in the early forties: 

NAME OF COLLIERY NUMBER OF NUMBER WHO NUMBERWHO NUMBER WHO 


PITMEN CAN READ CAN READ CAN DO 
EMPLOYED AND WRITE ONLY NEITHER 
Wallsend 265 145 76 44 
West Towneley 206 100 50 56 
Benwell 153 89 29 35 
Elswick 127 56 51 20 
Backworth 92 55 14 23 


Total 843 445 220 178 
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The percentage figures for the totally illiterate vary from 16 per cent 
to 25 per cent, with an average of 21 per cent. Or take a larger 
survey run over eighteen months in Bristol at the end of the thirties: 


Heads of families who can read or write (more or less) 5,122 51-9 per cent 


Head of families who can read only 2,523 ae ww 
Total who can read 7,645 a se 
Unable to read or write (including 12 not ascertained) 2,216 8 oh ae ieee 

Total 9,861 1000, ,, 


An analysis of various surveys of the type illustrated seems to indicate 
that only in rare instances did illiteracy exceed fifty per cent. In so far 
as one dare generalize about a national average in an extraordinarily 
varied situation, the figure would seem to run between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the working classes as literate at the beginning of 
our period, a group which certainly included most of the respectable 
poor’ who were the great political potential in Englsh life. With the 
marked increase in provision of education in the thirties, forties, and 
fifties, this record was strikingly improved. A neat indication of 
improvement is found in a return of the educational acquirements of 
a large number of men in the Navy and Marines in 1865: 


TOTAL 
ACQUIREMENTS READ READ NOT 
REPORTED WELL _sINDIFFERENTLY AT ALL 

Petty officers 8,382 6,246 1,669 487 
Per cent 74-51 19-90 5°59 
Seamen 27,051 16,471 7,571 3,009 
Per cent 60°89 27:98 11-13 
Marines 15,451 7,865 4,875 2,711 
Per cent 50:90 31-55 17°55 
Boys 6,424 4,472 1,884 68 
Per cent 69-61 29°32 1-07 
Total 57,308 35,054 15,999 6,255 
Per cent 61-17 27:92 10-91 


There was, then, a remarkably high percentage of members of the 
working classes who were able to read to some extent before 1870. 
The effect of the education acts was to level out variations in the 
country, to provide longer schooling, to give more practice in and 
so a greater habit of reading, and, perhaps most important, to furnish 
some degree of education beyond mere reading and writing. 

An expanded reading public required an expanded literature, and 
that the mechanized press was ready to supply. In 1814 The Times 
published the first newspaper printed by steam. The original Koenig 
printing machine was rapidly replaced by more advanced models, 
with a further epoch marked by the appearance of the web press, 
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printing from a continuous roll of paper, in the sixties. Newspapers 
at the beginning of the century were limited to a maximum of five 
thousand copies a day, but by mid-century The Times could turn 
out forty thousand copies in under four hours from a single set of 
types. The appearance of practicable type-setting machines in the 
seventies made for even greater speed, quantity, and cheapness; and 
by the end of the century the figures of press output are virtually 
astronomical. 

Parallel with this development and essential to it was the rapid 
improvement in and cheapening of the manufacture of paper. 
Domestic production stood at something over 11,000 tons in 1800 
and at 100,000 tons in 1861. Chemical pulp processes developed in 
the sixties and seventies overcame the rag shortage, and in 1900 
production was over 650,000 tons. Prices dropped in the century from 
ls. 6d. a pound to three farthings, with the proportional cost of paper 
in publications falling from two-thirds to under one-tenth. 

Other inventions had far-reaching effects. The stereotype process 
allowed type to be distributed and smaller printings made at a time, 
with savings in warehousing and other expenses, greater efficiency 
of printing schedules, and consequent reductions in prices. Further, 
effective illustration became a practicable possibility. In 1827 there 
were twenty wood-cutters in London who claimed.artist’s prices; by 
mid-century woodcutting was a manufacture. G. J. Holyoake recalled 
the amazement of a Derbyshire fiddler on seeing the illustrations in 
the Penny Magazine. The woodcuts in the bluebooks dealing with 
mine labour in the forties brought home the terrible conditions under- 
ground with an impact which could not have been created otherwise. 
And Punch and the Illustrated London News—new and immensely 
influential phenomena—carried the art of wood-engraving to extra- 
ordinary heights. Photography and photo-engraving by the end of 
the century were to revolutionize illustration still more.® 

There was also a revolution in distribution. For example, the firm 
of W. H. Smith and Son had established itself as a distributor for 
newspapers in the twenties. By using fast horses to catch the morning 
coaches, they could assure delivery of the London papers in the 
provinces twenty-four hours before the mail coaches, which ran at 
night, could bring them. When the railway appeared, the firm, of 
course, adopted the new mode of transport and introduced as well 
the railway bookstall and the railway library. Wholesaling and distri- 
bution were increasingly centralized. Simpkin, Marshall was the 
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largest firm in the trade; and at a different level Mudie’s circulating 
library operated on a national scale.® 

To the people who were concerned about the direction of the 
expanding reading public, the mechanized press with its promise of 
cheapness presented a wonderful opportunity. There was a great 
outburst of interest in libraries—from the parish reading rooms 
stocked with discards through the Mechanics’ Institutions to the 
great public libraries after mid-century. The Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was set up in 1827, with Brougham as its 
chairman and Charles Knight as its principal publisher. The 
Chambers brothers in Edinburgh undertook a similar task, and 
imitators sprang up to attempt to share the market for improvement. 
The S.D.U.K., for a variety of reasons, failed; the Chambers firm 
succeeded; the fortunes of the competitors varied. But it is quite 
certain that the libraries and the improving works reached only a 
very small proportion of the working classes. The Penny Magazine 
of the §.D.U.K. reached a circulation of 200,000 for a time, thanks 
to its novelty and its woodcuts; Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
reached 90,000 by mid-century, but much of this circulation was 
among families higher in the social scale than those aimed at. 

When one asks what the lower classes read, the answer of a thousand 
reformers was single—‘trash!’ When the Penny Magazine ceased 
publication in 1846, and Knight blamed the cheap sensational sheets 
which diffused a ‘moral miasma’ over the land, he was echoing senti- 
ments repeated over and over in the forties. Again some sample 
surveys will indicate the problem. At the end of the thirties, for 
instance, the following types of books were found in ten out of 
thirty-eight small circulating libraries in three working-class parishes 
in London: 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
Novels by Walter Scott, and Novels in imitation of 


him; Galt, etc. 166 7:57 
Novels by Theodore Hook, Bulwer-Lytton, etc. 41 1-87 
Novels by Captain Marryat, Cooper, Washington 

Irving, etc. 115 5-24 
Voyages, Travels, History and Biography 136 621 
Novels by Miss Edgeworth and Moral and 

Religious Novels 49 2:27 
Works of a good character, Dr. Johnson, Gold- 

smith, etc. 27 1-23 
Romances, Castle of Otranto, etc. 76 3°46 


Fashionable Novels, well known 439 20-00 
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Novels of the lowest character, being chiefly 
imitations of Fashionable Novels, containing 
no good, although probably nothing decidedly 


bad 1,008 46-00 
Miscellaneous Old Books, Newgate Calendar, etc. 86 3-92 
Lord Byron’s works, Smollett’s works, Fielding’s 

works, Gil Blas, etc. 39 1-78 
Books decidedly bad 10 0-45 


Clearly the passion for fiction was endemic among the lower orders 
too. 

Another investigator in London reported the widespread habit of 
owning books in working-class families, but pointed out that the 
Bible and religious books were the least read, while the greatest pro- 
portion of books were narrative. 

In Manchester, it was reported, most of the operatives were, more 
or less, readers. Booksellers’ shops in working-class areas were filled 
with a jumble of comic song-books, dream books, educational works, 
sectarian pamphlets, democratic essays, and ‘double-columned trans- 
lations from modern French novels by Eugene Sue, Dumas, Sand, 
and Paul Feval’. But the ‘cheap and coarse penny novel, appearing in 
weekly parts’ took the lead in popularity. Abel Heywood, the leading 
Manchester dealer in working-class literature, in 1849-50 sold an 
average of 6,000 numbers weekly for each of a small library of 
creations like Angelina, Elmira’s Curse, Claude Deval, Ella the 
Outcast, Gentleman Jack, Gambler’s Wife, and so on, but only 250 
numbers monthly of Dickens and 200 of Bulwer-Lytton. The back- 
street bookshops were everywhere. Edward Lloyd and his ‘Salisbury 
Square School of Fiction’, G. W. M. Reynolds and his wife, and a 
host of competitors met the demand in periodicals and in number 
publication. The chapbook had been modernized." 

The figures for periodicals give the same picture. A comparative 
account of circulation in the area around Manchester in the middle 
seventies indicates that for every three high-class political and 
literary magazines circulated by the principal Manchester wholesale 
houses (e.g. Athenaeum, Saturday Review), there were forty 
humorous, seventy sporting, and one hundred illustrated papers, all 
of a resonably respectable character. But two wholesale houses dis- 
tributed 90,000 copies of six cheap weeklies (including the Weekly 
Budget, a miscellany of tales, selections, puzzles, and so on, and the 
‘notorious’ Police News) to only 22,000 for all the respectable 
periodicals put together." 
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Books and periodicals could not match the popularity of the news- 
paper. It was a common assumption in the thirties that working men 
read nothing but newspapers, while the women patronized light 
literature. If that was true—and certainly-it was very close to being 
so—it is the more impressive as newspapers were not easy to come 
by. Newspapers were subject to taxation from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and after 1815 the tax stood at fourpence gross, 
a frank attempt to keep them from circulating among the lower 
orders. At the beginning of our period, a daily newspaper like The 
Times cost sevenpence, far more than the ordinary working man 
could afford. Remarkable efforts were made to get at the news. Men 
clubbed together to buy single copies. Old papers circulated through 
entire streets. Coffee Houses and public houses took in papers for 
their customers to read. The ‘pothouse oracle’ read aloud extracts 
from newspapers and commented on what he had read. And a news- 
paper hung up in a shop-window quickly collected a crowd eager 
to learn what was going on. 

It was not the great London dailies, however, that formed the 
staple newspaper diet of the working man. There was the unstamped 
press: small invariably radical papers of varying quality and success. 
It is often said that William Cobbett was the typical publisher of this 
type of paper, as he had got around the tax in 1816 by republishing 
his Political Register as an unstamped pamphlet. But Cobbett was 
typical of nothing: he was quite sui generis, a genius in his way, a 
master of English prose, and the expounder of a very curious 
radicalism. Far more typical of the better publishers of the unstamped 
were men like Henry Hetherington, Richard Carlile, or John Cleave. 
Hetherington’s Poor Man’s Guardian, in particular, led the field in 
the early thirties, an extraordinarily well-run paper which garnered 
a circulation upwards of 20,000, a figure which must be multiplied 
by as much as thirty to ascertain the number of readers. Papers of 
this kind could be very profitable, but they were also subject to 
prosecution which extended right down to the humblest sellers. 

In 1836 the Whigs reduced the newspaper stamp to a penny, and 
the price of the large London dailies fell to fivepence. The Times, by 
a combination of astute if unscrupulous journalism and an impressive 
organization, held a commanding lead; other papers fell by the 
wayside. But the reduction of the stamp tax virtually killed the 
unstamped papers by robbing them of the margin which made it 
profitable to risk prosecution, and Francis Place is authority for the 
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statement that this ostensibly liberal act really deprived the poorest 
readers of their papers. 

The great change came with the abolition of the stamp tax in 
1855, the advertising duties having disappeared two years earlier; the 
excise taxes on paper went in 1861. The first symptom of the revo- 
lution was the appearance of the Daily Telegraph as a penny paper 
in 1855. Further, new means of rapid communication and the 
founding of common newsgathering agencies like Reuters and the 
Press Association made possible a daily press in the provinces. The 
commanding position of The Times was fatally challenged. The new 
journalism had arrived. 

The term ‘new journalism’ is, however, likely to imply too much. 
That it meant an expansion in numbers and changes in techniques 
is certain; that it meant a change for the worse in the character of 
journalism seems quite untrue. The early Victorian press was a cause 
for alarm to many respectable people, and journalists were only be- 
ginning to admit openly to their profession. That the unstamped 
press, with its fire-eating radicalism and often narrow dogmatism, 
should be frowned on is understandable. But even the best papers 
of the period employed a tone of which their descendants would 
hardly be proud. Barnes, the editor of The Times, was quite frank 
about it. 


Newspaper writing is a thing sui generis; it is in literature what 
brandy is in beverage. John Bull, whose understanding is rather 
sluggish—I speak of the majority of readers—requires a strong 
stimulus. He consumes his beef and cannot digest it without a dram; 
he dozes contentedly over his prejudices which his conceit calls 
opinions; and you must fire ten-pounders at his densely compacted 
intellect before you can make it comprehend your meaning or care one 
farthing for your efforts. 


Emerson, of course, saw another aspect of The Times: that it detected 
the first signs of any impending change, taunted and obstructed the 
authors of every liberal measure until power was about to pass to 
them, when in a bold about-face it would ‘strike in, with the voice 
of a monarch, astonish those whom: they succour, as much as those 
whom they desert, and make victory sure’.'? It was a combative, free- 
wheeling age for the press—spirited, amusing, almost heroic, but 
hardly edifying. 

Although politics was the main concern of the intelligent artisan 
class, there were newspapers to cater to other tastes as well. The 
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Sunday press in content was very like modern Sunday papers: 
scandal-mongering was an important stock in trade, and the carry- 
ings-on in high society were not less fascinating to the inferior classes 
a hundred years ago than they are now. Still another category of 
journalism growing rapidly in importance in these decades was the 
sporting press, helped on by the emergence of properly organized 
boxing and racing, the appearance of professional football in the 
sixties, and the larger role played by spectator sports with the 
increase of leisure. 

Moreover, there was a wide interest in crime. To some improvers 
full criminal reports seemed valuable because in pointing to the 
penalties of crime they contributed to the civilizing process by which 
the reformers set so much store; others contended that such reports 
pandered to depraved tastes. Both extremes of moralizing were be- 
side the point. Reading about crime was a form of entertainment 
for all practical purposes morally neutral and certainly popular— 
witness the sale of the Newgate Calendar and the extraordinary 
vogue of the last dying speech, of which newspaper accounts are, in 
a way, the modern successors. Even the respectable papers carried 
lengthy accounts of ‘horrible’ and ‘dreadful’ occurrences brought 
to light at one or another police court; indeed these accounts were 
much longer in proportion to the amount of news in the papers than 
is the case today. Only the headlines were missing—there was not 
enough paper to spare for big letters. 

Against a background like this it is small wonder that worried 
observers predicted the worst from the new penny press. They were 
agreeably surprised when the cheap papers displayed a remarkably 
high tone. As the threat of revolution evaporated after 1848, as more 
people became conscious of increasing prosperity, and as the long 
campaigns to educate and civilize the working classes began to have 
their effect, many of the pressures which had produced the violence 
of the press in the thirties and forties disappeared. The political state 
of the country was dreadful, Mrs. Austin wrote to Guizot in 1858, 
but it was saved by two things—signs of growing sense in the people 
and ‘the truly wonderful state of the lowest part of the Press, the 1d. 
and 4d. newspapers which swarm in the Metropolis, and in which 
nobody can find an indecent, or blasphemous, or seditious word. We 
are, I think, coming to the point at which this must be our sheet- 
anchor. God grant it fail us not!’ 

It is true that indecency, blasphemy, and sedition disappeared 
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from the press in mid-century, or at least remained pale ghosts in 
suggestive accounts and essentially factual police reports in the popu- 
lar papers. To that extent the press did not fail: indeed, the popular 
press since, has been largely conservative. What did happen in the 
later part of the century was that the daily cheap press, with more 
paper and faster printing, with a huge audience and an enormous 
investment, increased its popularity and its income by appealing to 
those interests of the public which were anything but intellectual. 
George Newnes, one of the first rank of the new publishers, put it 
concisely to W. T. Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette and himself an 
important figure in the new journalism. “There is one kind of jour- 
nalism,’ said Newnes, ‘which makes and unmakes Cabinets, upsets 
Governments, builds Navies and does many other great things. That 
is your journalism. There is another kind which has no such great 
ambitions. That is my journalism.’ And he added, ‘A journalism that 
pays.”!4 

Out of that attitude at the end of the century came the new papers, 
with enormous circulations—Tit-bits, Answers, the Daily Mail, the 
Daily Express, the Daily Mirror. Or perhaps in essence they were 
not so new after all. To be sure, they used all sorts of novel circulation- 
building devices—contests, puzzles, bizarre advertising, sensational 
journalism; the cheap morning papers borrowed typographical devices 
from the Sunday and evening papers and learned some lessons from 
America. There were headlines and pictures and front pages with 
news instead of advertisements. But in kind they were a direct 
outgrowth of the earlier popular press and took over the public of 
the older street literature by incorporating its appeal. 

George Gissing called their public quarter-educated, those who 
cared for no papers but the Sunday ones, who wanted only ‘the 
lightest and frothiest of chit-chatty information—bits of stories, bits 
of foolery, bits of statistics, bits of jokes. . . . Everything must be 
very short, two inches at the utmost; their attention can’t sustain 
itself beyond two inches. Even chat is too solid for them: they want 
chit-chat.”'5 A great many critics and moralists have spoken that 
way since. Yet that same quarter-educated public—smaller to be 
sure—existed when Dickens was serving his aprenticeship on the 
Morning Chronicle, and the same denunciations were current. Here 
is a critic in 1827: 

If a daily paper is to be established, a capital of 20,000 /. at least 
must be risked. Its price, though it should sell but 100 copies per day 
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and without a single advertisement, must be as low as that of the paper 
selling 10,000 copies, and making 10,000 J. a year by advertisements. 
But as, at this price, nothing short of a circulation nearly as extensive 
as the greatest of its contemporaries will save its capital from entire 
loss, the first maxim is—‘extend the circulation, honestly if you can; 
but, at any rate, extend the circulation.’ . . . Accordingly, it is found 
that since numbers is the great desideratum, the tastes of all classes 
must be suited; public opinion must not be led, but followed. There 
must be but little of profound political discussion, and still less of re- 
fined literary criticism, because the really intellectual among mankind 
are so comparatively few; but there must be abundant records of crimes, 
in all their horrid deformities—of accidents in all their painful details 
—of daily brawls and nightly revels among the lowest of mankind— 
of sporting matches, fights, elopements, frauds—and every description 
of personal and private history, from the dinners and routs of the haut 
ton to the watch-house adventures of rakes and bullies, and the morbid 
sentimentality of debauchees and villains expiating their offences at 
the gallows. 

All this must be given, not because the Editors feel pleasure in such 
details, or because they conceive them to be conducive to the improve- 
ment of public morals or the welfare of their fellow-man, but because 
the Proprietors must be remunerated, and therefore ten thousand 
readers must be obtained. The very lowest appetites must therefore 
be pandered to—the very lowest tastes gratified; and this being done, 
numbers come apace.’® 
The twentieth-century echoes are deafening. 

The devil theory is usually, however, a reliable sign of bankruptcy 
of historical explanation. We have already seen that the changed 
position of literature and general reading among the middle-class 
reading public was rather an inevitable corollary of an increasingly 
specialized and complex technological society which must be judged 
on different grounds from a pre-industrial society. Similarly ines- 
capable historical developments help to place the problem of the 
mass reading public in proper perspective and, incidentally, to reduce 
the stature of the press lords—not only by finding that their ‘villainy’ 
had good historical antecedents but by indicating that the service 
they performed for the public, such as it was, was, if not particularly 
admirable, in the very nature of things. Those who worry about the 
political impact of the popular press should remember that most of 
its readers are primarily concerned with the sporting pages and 
the features and read the paper for other reasons than to obtain solid 
information and material for careful thought and sober judgments. 
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That pattern was established in the last half of the nineteenth century 
on an earlier base. 

It is probably true that the fifties and sixties saw the highest level 
of the popular press and the new journalism. With relaxed tension 
after mid-century, with improved administration, industrial peace, 
and the spread of sobriety and respectability, the reforming drive 
among the upper classes declined. At the same time, the commitment 
to democracy made the old ambition of the working classes to prove 
their respectability and trustworthiness less important, their concern 
about politics less central. After 1867 working-class culture could 
claim the right to be judged on its own criteria, not on the very differ- 
ent criteria of a higher class in society. The cry of so many early 
Victorian working-class leaders to ‘get knowledge’ gave way to more 
concrete concerns with power which rested elsewhere than in know- 
ledge and ideas, belief in the beneficent force of which was a legacy 
from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth. 

When in 1863 William Chambers, the publisher, congratulated an 
Edinburgh audience on the disappearance of the chapbook and the 
improvement in tone of popular literature, Lord Neaves, the chairman 
of the meeting, remarked that the old chapbooks had indicated a vein 
of human nature not to be neglected. Boston’s Fourfold State, he 
recalled, was often found in cottages side by side with chapbooks, the 
old folks reading one, the young the other. ‘No literature,’ he said, 
‘would be popular and useful which did not look to mirthful and 
humorous elements in human nature.’ In a slightly different vein, 
Charles Dickens had protested against Knight’s denunciation of the 
publications from Salisbury Square: 


The English are, so far as I know, the hardest worked people on 
whom the sun shines. Be content if in their wretched intervals of leisure 
they read for amusement and do no worse. They are born at the oar, 
and they live and die at it. Good God, what would we have of them!!” 


In the latter part of the century, the English working classes were, 
on the whole, better off, but changing demands still required the old 
remedy. Men had more leisure, but their work was more intense and 
their surroundings continued grim; it was natural that they wanted 
no more than to escape. Men had to travel to work—trams, the 
Metropolitan Railway in the sixties, and the tubes in the nineties 
must have been major if unmeasurable influences on reading habits 
—and travelling usually requires reading that will simply pass time, 
tailored to the length of a journey. The excitement of football or 
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racing required information: to gamble one had to read. And to that 
formidable institution, the English Sunday, the Sunday paper pro- 
vided at least some harmless relief. Dickens’ expostulation, ‘Good 
God, what would we have of them?’ still applies fifty years—or a 
hundred years—after he made it. 

The liberal Victorians had a now incredible vision: that men could 
reach perfection and that a perfectly functioning society could be 
created. To this faith the intellectuals gave their peculiar twist: 
Harriet Martineau thought that anyone who for one hour kept the 
realm of ideas closed to the working man was an agent of hell. That 
vision crashed before the political and social realities of democracy, 
technology, and power—another facet of what George Dangerfield 
called the strange death of liberal England. Of this new, centralized 
and democratic society, Jeremy Bentham was the prophet. ‘Prejudice 
apart,” he said, ‘the game of push-pin is of equal value with the arts 
and sciences of music and poetry.’ However special was Bentham’s 
meaning, however doubtful that assumption may be in individual 
morality, it is difficult to see how an administrator, let alone a busi- 
ness man, in a democratic society can openly act on any other 
premise. 

By 1914 push-pin had proved itself not only as good as poetry, 
but considerably stronger. The modes and instruments of popular 
culture were established, one price paid for the enormous benefits 
which a democratic and technological society conferred throughout 
the community. But the threat of popular culture did not exhaust 
the cultural problem. To those concerned to maintain the higher, 
traditional culture, the future in 1914 posed two problems. One was 
how that culture could reconcile the unity it desired with the special- 
ization it needed, how, in other words, communication could be 
restored and recognition of a wider range of cultural values 
expanded. The second challenge was particularly relevant to litera- 
ture, as the art whose relative importance had most strikingly 
declined: how the claims of our cultural heritage could be re-estab- 
lished on the new basis of individual potentiality which constitutes 
the promise of democracy. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


DORIS THODAY 


Formerly Research Fellow, Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science, University of Birmingham 


The University Grants Committee has recently set up a committee 
on Halls of Residence to consider, amongst other things, ‘the nature 
and importance of the role which should be played by Halls of 
Residence in the education of university students, and its relation- 
ship to that of other forms of student organization’. This enquiry 
has resulted from criticism ‘by industry, the Professions and Civil 
Service of today’s university product, not so much because of lack 
of intellectual or academic ability but on the general count of narrow 
specialization, lack of initiative and leadership’.' It is thought that 
the provision of more Halls of Residence might help to remedy these 
deficiencies. 

Now the provision of Halls of Residence on a large scale is expen- 
sive and those who have to decide about its advisability will wish to 
take into account all available evidence about their effectiveness in 
promoting the general intellectual and social level of student life. 

It is, of course, difficult to define the intangible qualities of a 
‘general education’ or to judge other than subjectively whether the 
student is obtaining something more from the university than a 
specialized training. But it is possible to investigate those aspects 
of university life which are often supposed to develop a broader 
outlook, and to provide facts with which to compare our impressions. 

Apart from the stimulus received from their teachers to take an 
interest in the broader aspects of their own and general subjects, 
it is generally agreed that students can be stimulated to broaden 
their interests by participating in the activities and facilities provided 
by the university and by the interchange of ideas between students, 
especially those taking different subjects. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to compare the use made of these opportunities by 
students living in Hall, in lodgings and at home. The results form 
part of those obtained in an investigation I carried out in Birming- 
ham University in the session 1951-52, which aimed at providing 
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some objective data about the students’ participation in the life of 
a provincial university. 

Four main types of comparison are possible with the data avail- 
able: first, comparison of the students’ use of the Union, which is 
the centre of the social life of the provincial university; second, 
comparison of membership of societies, and membership of their 
committees which gives the student some experience of leadership; 
third, comparison of some activities which are indications of more 
serious interests, reading outside the subject, visits to the Barber 
Institute of Fine Arts, religious pursuits; and fourth, comparison 
of the extent to which the students form friendships with students 
outside their own departments since such friendships must be an 
important factor in the broadening of a student’s outlook. 

A sample of 503 undergraduates (370 men and 133 women) 
chosen at random, but stratified according to department, year 
and residence was interviewed by my assistant, Mrs. Rosemary 
Somers, or myself. The men were chosen from Arts, Science, 
Medical? and Commerce faculties, and the women from Arts and 
Medical faculties only. During an interview of at least an hour, the 
students gave, in addition to general information, detailed accounts 
of their activities on the day and week-end before the interview. The 
significance of the results given below has been tested by appropriate 
statistical tests. Fuller discussions of the method of enquiry and 
analysis of results is reported elsewhere.’ 


Use of the Union 


During weekdays the men and women students spent about an 
hour a day in the Union (both the main Union and the Union facili- 
ties in the arts building are referred to here as ‘the Union’). This 
time was spent having coffee, tea, playing indoor games, such as 
table tennis, cards, billiards, or just chatting, and does not include 
any time spent in the Union for lunch or society meetings. There 
were no significant differences between students of different resi- 
dences or different sex in the time spent in this way. Likewise there 
was no difference between the time on weekdays spent in Union 
society activities by men in Hall, lodgings or at home. Women 
students in Hall, however, used the Union for society activities more 
than those in lodgings or at home. 

At the weekend, a similar proportion of students (19 per cent) of 
all three residences spent some time in the Union having tea, coffee, 
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etc. only, but a significantly larger proportion of Hall students (58 
per cent of the men, 69 per cent of the women) took part in the 
organized weekend activities, the society meetings, religious meet- 
ings, sport and dances, than either students in lodgings (37 per cent 
of the men, 48 per cent of the women) or at home (27 per cent of 
the men, 40 per cent of the women).‘ A higher proportion of women 
took part in these organized activities but fewer women than men 
used the Union for casual activities only. On the Saturday and 
Sunday 55 per cent of men students and 60 per cent of women 
students living at home had not made use of any Union facilities 
compared with 44 per cent of men and 52 per cent of women 
students living in lodgings and 24 per cent of men and 29 per cent 
of women students living in the halls of residence. 

It seems surprising to find that students of Hall used the Union at 
weekends more than those in lodgings. Although the halls are 
nearer to the Union than most lodgings, one might still expect that 
those in lodgings would have used the Union most, as Hall must 
offer alternative attractions. In fact, more of those in lodgings went 
home (21 per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the women com- 
pared with 12 per cent of the men and 7 per cent of the women in 
Hall) which is a further indication that they found less to attract 
them to the University. 


Membership of university societies and their committees 


Most students belonged to their own departmental societies, mem- 
bership of which was generally looked upon as more or less 
obligatory. Though the meetings of these departmental societies 
were sometimes concerned with subjects quite unrelated to the 
curriculum, they were, of course, often specialized. Hence, member- 
ship of societies not connected with the student’s department seems 
a more satisfactory criterion of his interest in matters less strictly 
related to his academic discipline. 59 per cent of the men and 77 
per cent of the women students belonged to one or more of these 
other societies, in which all societies except sports clubs or those 
connected with the students’ department have been included. Men 
students of Hall and lodgings give the same figures (63 per cent), 
but significantly fewer men living at home (53 per cent) were mem- 
bers. The figures for women are higher but are in the same order, 
81 per cent of those in Hall, 79 per cent of those in lodgings and 
70 per cent of those living at home. 
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Membership of societies is, of course, a poor criterion of activity. 
Active participation is more satisfactory. During the short period 
covered by the very detailed part of the interview, 28 per cent of 
the men had actually taken part in some kind of society activity. 
38 per cent of those in Hall had taken part compared with 24 per 
cent of those in lodgings and 27 per cent of those at home. Similarly 
for women 57 per cent of those in Hall had actually taken part in 
the activities of the societies to which they belonged, compared 
with 40 per cent of those in lodgings and 37 per cent of those at 
home. The membership figures do not differentiate Hall and lodgings 
students, but the Hall members seem to have been the more active. 

Membership of sports clubs showed a striking difference between 
men students. 50 per cent of those in Hall belonged to one or more 
of the Union sports societies, 31 per cent of lodgings students and 
21 per cent of those living at home (sport connected with Hall or 
departmental societies is excluded from these figures). Fewer women 
took part in sports clubs; 38 per cent of those living in Hall, 31 
per cent of those in lodgings and 33 per cent of those at home. 

It is also possible to check on those taking part in university 
games during the periods covered by the interview. This showed that 
53 per cent of the Hall men students who had mentioned belong- 
ing to a sports club (including departmental sports teams) had taken 
part in games. The corresponding figure for lodgings students is 
42 per cent and for those living at home, 28 per cent. 

In the organization of Union affairs, that is the Council of the 
Guild of Undergraduates and its committees, the 76 Hall men inter- 
viewed provided 10 members, while the 146 men students in lodgings 
provided 6 and the 148 students at home 7. Taking all committee 
membership together (including membership of the Guild Council) 
30 per cent of those in Hall were on one or more committees (23 
students on 33 committees), 23 per cent of students in lodgings 
(34 students on 38 committees) and 22 per cent of those at home 
(32 students on 35 committees). The difference between the groups 
of students is not significant but the direction is the same as in the 
other comparisons. Hall students will, of course, also have exper- 
ience of committees in Hall itself. 


Reading 


The detailed account of the student’s activities showed amongst 
other things whether the student had spent any of the time reading 
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books outside his subject, for when the student said he had been 
reading he was asked to state what the book was and whether it 
was on his course or not. 29 per cent of the men and 23 per cent of 
the women students had been reading books outside their subject 
during the short periods covered by the interview. Another 24 per 
cent, although they had not read anything outside their course 
during this period, mentioned books that they had read or thought 
they had read during the term in which they were interviewed or 
during the previous vacation. (I would consider this last figure to 
be an over-estimate as the answers to this question were clearly not 
always reliable but I have given the student the benefit of the doubt 
and included all who mentioned any book or author however 
vaguely). 

A comparison of students of different residence showed that 38 
per cent of men in Hall had actually been reading books, 30 per 
cent of those in lodgings and 23 per cent of those at home. (The 
differences are not quite significant.) Amongst the women 26 per 
cent of those in Hall had been reading compared with 15 per cent 
of those in lodgings, and 28 per cent of those at home. 

The range of reading was wide, with novels in the majority 
followed by non-fiction books of biographical, political and philoso- 
phical type. All books that were mentioned have been included 
regardless of standard. Men and women students of non-scientific 
subjects showed negligible evidence of reading books on scientific 
topics (two books in all were mentioned by three students, one on 
astronomy and one on psychology). Science and medical students 
read almost as much fiction and non-fiction as did the arts students 
in their spare time. But, as one would expect, fewer arts students, 
particularly amongst women, read outside their courses (there may 
be some slight under-estimate for the arts students because of the 
greater difficulty of distinguishing between books connected with 
their work, and those unconnected with their work). 


Barber Institute of Fine Arts 


An exceptional facility provided for students at Birmingham is 
the Barber Institute of Fine Arts which houses a permanent exhi- 
bition of notable works of art and in which there are held, for 
example, art lectures and chamber concerts. The students are gener- 
ally conducted over the Institute during the ‘Freshers’ Conference’. 
In the interview they were asked if they had ever been to the 
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Institute for any purpose since this initial introduction. 60 per cent 
had been again, once or more often, to look at the pictures or to 
attend a concert or lecture, etc. When the three groups of students 
are compared it is found that 75 per cent of those in hall had re- 
visited the Institute, 55 per cent of those in lodgings and 57 per cent 
of those at home. When only the students on the Edgbaston site 
are compared (they are nearest to the building and exclude medical. 
dental and arts students) the figures are in the same order. 


Religion in the university 


A quarter of the men students and half of the women students 
had attended a place of worship one or more times during the week- 
end before they were interviewed. A high proportion of these 
students attended regularly. More of the arts students (42 per cent 
of the men, 53 per cent of the women) had attended than the science 
students (22 per cent of the men and 42 per cent of the women), but 
there was no difference between students living in a hall of resi- 
dence and those living in lodgings or at home. It is interesting to 
find that the attendance of science men at church was less than any 
other group during the first year and also decreased. significantly 
after the first year at University. The most striking decrease was 
amongst pure scientists whose attendance at church approximately 
halved in each successive year. The attendance of science women 
and arts students did not decrease significantly with the years. The 
decrease in attendance by science students after the first year 
occurred alike among students of Hall and those in lodgings or at 
home. 

There was little difference in membership of university religious 
societies between students of different residence; 16 per cent of men 
in Hall belonged to a religious society, 12 per cent of those in lodg- 
ings and 10 per cent of those at home. The figures for women are 
higher, 29 per cent of those in Hall compared with 33 per cent of 
those in lodgings and 26 per cent of those at home. 


Student contact between departments and faculties 


It is difficult to assess how much students meet and talk to others 
outside their own discipline. However, an indication of this inter- 
relationship is obtained by finding out who the students considered 
to be their friends, that is the people with whom they spent some of 
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their spare time either informally or in social and other activities. 
This definition of social relationship leaves out of account casual 
acquaintanceship. 

Table I shows the number of students whose friends of the same 
sex in the university were all from the same department, the 
number with friends from a different department within their 
faculty and the number with friends from other faculties. (A num- 
ber are placed as ‘unspecified’; of these some had no friends in the 
university and others had been unable to mention any specific 
friends but had stated ‘all my year’, ‘all on my dissection table’, 
‘the hockey club’ etc.) It is clear from these data that Hall students 
had much more contact with students of widely different disciplines. 
The difference between Hall and the rest is highly significant, the 
difference between lodgings and home is not. 




















TABLE I. RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL CONTACT 
The number of students with: 
No friends Friends in Friends in 
in other other other 
departments | departments faculties 
Residence | Sex but none in Un- Total 
other specified sample 
faculties 
No. % No. % No. % No. 
Hall M. 8 10-5 5 6°6 58 76-3 5 716 
F. 10 23-8 9 21-4 23 54-8 — 42 
Lodgings M. 54 37-0 36 24-7 46 31-5 10 146 
F. 16 33-3 15 31-25 13 27-1 4 48 
Home M. 71 48-0 35 23-6 32 21-6 10 148 
F. 28 65-1 7 16-3 4 9-3 4 43 
Total M. 133 35-9 76 20:5 136 36-8 25 370 
sample F. 54 40-6 31 23-3 40 30:0 8 133 























Norte: Friendships between men and women are not included in this table. 


In addition the average number of friends belonging to other 
departments specified by Hall men was 3, whereas those in 
lodgings and at home averaged 1 each. Also, since more students 
from Hall belonged to societies not connected with their depart- 
ment, they must have had more casual contact with students of 
other subjects in the society activities. Casual acquaintances in 
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Hall would add to this variety of social contact. Women students 
follow the same pattern. Those in Hall had an average of 2 women 
friends in other departments compared with | for women living in 
lodgings or at home. 

The students were also asked how they had originally got to know 
these friends. Table II shows the results. It is striking that the 
majority of friendships of those living in Hall and lodgings arose 
through their place of residence while those of students living at 
home arose through non-university activities, most of them in fact 
originated at school. Remarkably few of these friendships were 
made through Union activities. 
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TABLE II. THE ORIGINS OF FRIENDSHIPS 
The Percentage of Friends from Other Departments met through: 
Activities 
Hall not con- Un- 
Residence} Sex or Union | Degree |‘‘Freshers| Other | nected specified 
Lodg- | activi- | course con- | friends| with the or not 
ings ties ference” University | known 
Hall M. 87 4 — oa 2 6 — 
F, 94 1 1 a — 3 a 
Lodgings | M. 49 15 5 4 5 19 4 
F. 38 13 10 13 17 8 2 
Home M. _- 15 8 1 2 67 7 
F. — 9 9 13 9 57 4 





























The evidence shows that students in Hall also had more time 
to mix with other students. This was partly because they used less 
time for travel but mainly because of their opportunities to meet 
during the evening. In addition to the communal meal, which in 
itself was not an important factor in encouraging mixing as students 
of the same departments tended to sit together, they were able to 
meet other students in the common room, to play indoor games, to 
visit each others’ rooms, and to have the late-night hot drink together. 
A considerable proportion of this time was spent with friends from 
other departments and faculties. 

These sorts of opportunity are only available to lodgings students 
when they happen to share their lodgings with members of other 
faculties. If they do not, their opportunity of meeting and consoli- 
dating acquaintanceship with members of other faculties must be 
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largely confined to activities in the Union and it has already been 
noted how small a proportion of inter-departmental friendships arise 
in the Union. 


Conclusions 


The results of this investigation at Birmingham show that students 
living in the two halls of residence took, on the average, a greater 
part in university life than others. Students living at home took 
least part in the activities discussed. 

Students living at home, of course, spent more time on activities 
not connected with the university. They took part in sport connected 
with their old school or local clubs and in youth clubs connected 
with their church and so on. However, the time they used in these 
activities did not make up for that used in university affairs by other 
students and it is clear that students at home led a less active life 
than the rest and had much less contact with other students. 

Although these men and women students in Hall spent more 
time in Union activities, there is little evidence that this adversely 
affected other serious pursuits. It has been noted that they took as 
much part as other students in religious activities and showed some 
signs of more interest in general reading and the cultural facilities 
offered by the Barber Institute. There is, however, some evidence 
that students (particularly the women students) of Hall did a little 
less academic work than others, but the data are not consistent on 
the matter and the difference is not large. It would seem, therefore, 
that the students in Hall led a more generally active university life 
than the rest. 

However, before concluding that residence in Hall is an important 
factor in promoting an active university life, consideration must 
be given to the fact that the Hall students were not a random sample 
of students, for they had to be chosen for entry to Hall (there were 
only two Halls for undergraduates at Birmingham). The greater 
activity of Hall students might therefore be due, either to the effect 
of residing in Halls, or to the choice of particular kinds of individual 
entry to Halls. 

In order to make some test of the importance of this sampling 
problem the students from the three residences have been divided 
into different social classes’ according to their father’s occupation 
(Table III). Class A refers to the ‘Upper Middle Class’, Class B to 
the ‘Lower Middle Class’ and Class C to the ‘Working Class’. 
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TABLE III. RESIDENCE AND SOCIAL CLASS 





Hall Lodgings Home Total sample 





Social M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 
class | No. % | No. % | No. % ; No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % 
A 46 61| 1945) 48 33| 1940! 50 34| 2661 | 144 39| 64 48 


B 18 24| 16 38 | 5034) 16 33 | 48 32| 10 23 | 116 31 | 42 32 
Cc 12 16 717 | 48 33| 13 27 | 50 34 7 16 | 110 30 | 27 20 
































This table shows clearly that the men students in Hall were not 
a random sample for they contained a significantly larger propor- 
tion from the Upper Middle Class than those in lodgings or at home. 
Amongst the women it was the students at home who had the high- 
est proportion in Class A. 

The possibility that the difference between the three groups of 
students may relate to differences of social class rather than to resi- 
dence itself is therefore real. However, when social class is taken 
into account in the comparisons between the residences in such 
things as participation in organized Union activities at weekends, 
reading, or numbers with friends from other faculties, it is found 
that social class differences were not significant, and: it has been 
noted elsewhere® that differences in amounts of academic work be- 
tween the social classes were not significant. Further, the social class 
distributions of the men and women differed. Whereas there were 
more Class A in the men’s Hall, amongst the women the greatest 
proportion of Class A was at home and yet Hall women also gave 
evidence of greater activity. 

It would seem improbable, therefore, that the observed differ- 
ences between the activity of Halli students and the rest arise solely 
from the differences of home background, and probable that resi- 
dence in Hall is the more important factor. This seems particularly 
likely with regard to the foundation of inter-faculty friendships. The 
Hall friendships were formed after university life had begun, 
whereas habits of reading, for example, may be formed earlier. 
These inter-faculty friendships must be regarded as the most 
important of the differences between Hall students and others. As 
Sir Edward Appleton said in the sixth Reith Lecture (1956): ‘to my 
mind, university students educate one another as much as they 
are educated by their teachers’.’ 

It is concluded, therefore, that these results, though of course 
strictly applicable only to Birmingham in 1951-52, support the 
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general view that residence in Hall adds much to the opportunities 
provided by a provincial university. Full residential places for all 
would, therefore, seem to be the ideal. Financial limitations, how- 
ever, may prevent its achievement. 

Sir Eric Ashby® has recognized the advantages which halls of 
residence provide and has pointed to the.particular need of students 
living at home for some of the opportunities provided by Halls. The 
results of the present investigation support his viewpoint, but suggest 
in addition that the needs of students living by themselves in 
lodgings is almost as great as of those living at home. Students who 
shared lodgings had more contact with other faculties, but such 
shared lodgings did not always provide good conditions in other 
respects, particularly those with larger numbers of students. In 
fact, a third of the students sharing lodgings complained of their 
conditions, whereas only a fifth of the students by themselves in 
lodgings made such complaints. 

Dr. Ashby suggested that a partial and relatively inexpensive 
way of providing some of the advantages of Halls for home students, 
might be to expand the use of the Union by providing evening 
meals and at the same time opening the university libraries. 

If it is agreed that promotion of inter-faculty contact is a particu- 
larly important benefit of Hall, then the results of this investigation 
do not suggest that this scheme would go very far towards providing 
an alternative to halls of residence. The data do not show that the 
Union was at all an effective source of inter-departmental and inter- 
faculty friendship. Furthermore, residence in Hall was itself one of 
the factors promoting use of the Union. Inter-faculty friendships 
were most often formed by those living together, especially in the 
same block or corridor of Hall, or living together in lodgings. This 
would seem to be an important effect of Halls, and it is, of course, 
essentially a consequence of the expensive business of, what Dr. 
Ashby called, ‘keeping the students asleep’. Furthermore it is likely 
that it is this contact that leads to Hall students taking greater part 
in the other activities discussed in this paper. 

These considerations do not suggest that the provision of larger 
and larger Unions at the expense of Halls or of hostels annexed to 
Halls would be the best policy, especially since it is possible that 
the deficiency of Unions arises partly through their size. It is very 
difficult to make new friends in a large body of unfamiliar people. 
The tendency is rather to pick out the people one already knows. 
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This may be one of the reasons why those students who were not 
active in societies failed to make a variety of friends in the Union. 

If it is not possible to provide full residential places for all, it 
would seem worth while considering an alternative to Dr. Ashby’s 
scheme? which, though more expensive, would not be as expensive 
as full residence. This is to try the experiment of providing larger 
dining halls, common rooms and reading rooms in halls of resi- 
dence and requiring a small number of home and lodgings students 
to dine in Hall two or three times a week. The residential students 
in Hall should then maintain the Hall traditions, and the smaller 
number dining in should make some contact with them and acquire 
a sense of belonging to their community. With such a scheme the 
number of years residence in Hall could be limited if necessary, and 
yet the student’s connection with Hall need not be severed when he 
has to live out. 


NOTES 


I wish to acknowledge the co-operation of the undergraduates and staff of the 
University of Birmingham, the support of Sir Raymond Priestley and Professor 
Humphreys, the valuable assistance with the field work given by Mrs. 
Rosemary Somers and the advice and criticism of Dr. J. M. Thoday during the 
preparation of this paper. 


1 A.U.T. Notes to Members, October, 1956. 

, - we students in the first three years of the medical and dental courses were 
included. 

3 Thoday, “Vacation Employment and Vacation Study’, Universities Quarterly, 
vol. 9, No. 3, 1955, and ‘How Undergraduates Work’, Universities Quarterly, 
vol. 11, No. 2, 1957. 

WM gs is no significant evidence of difference between lodgings and home 
students. 

5 This classification was used by F. D. Klingender in ‘Students in a Changing 
weed Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, vol. 6, Nos. 1 and 
2, 1954. 

6 Thoday op. cit. 

7 See also ‘The Planning of University Halls of Residence’, Report of a Com- 
mission appointed by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1948, and ‘Residence in Red Brick’, C. Bibby. Universi- 
ties Quarterly, vol. 7, No. 2, 1953. 

8 ‘A Note on an Alternative to Halls of Residence’, Eric Ashby, Universities 
Quarterly, vol. 5, No, 2. 1951. 

9 Suggested in ‘University Development 1947-1952’. Report of the University 
Grants Committee. H.M.S.O. 1953. Cmd. 8875 para. 52 
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EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


D. R. O. THOMAS 
Chief Education Officer, The United Steel Companies Ltd. 


During the past four years experimental residential courses in 
subjects related to problems of industrial management have been 
devised both in certain universities and in industry; and residential 
courses for managerial staff, either organized by individual com- 
panies for their own staff or organized for an industry as a whole 
(as by the Coal Board or the British Iron and Steel Federation), 
in addition to the Administrative Staff College at Henley, have 
become an accepted part of normal industrial training. Industry has 
taken part in the university experiments in a mood of exploration; 
and experience on both sides has perhaps now reached a stage 
when the purpose of this kind of activity could faithfully be 
examined in a closer and more concerted way and when the prob- 
lems to be attacked might well be more clearly defined. 

The task of the universities in this field of work would seem to 
be to devise an area, or areas, of study for mature industrial students 
that will involve intellectual disciplines characteristic of the univer- 
sity mind, and not to attempt to teach methods of management. 
Industry, on the other hand, can make available opportunities and 
material for research, and create within its own frontiers a climate 
of thought responsive to such university activity and its stimulus. 

But education for management must be, of its nature, a long- 
term project; and we should, at the outset, look to our sources of 
supply. A reasonable criticism, however, that may well be made of 
much of the discussion about education for management, is that the 
sources of supply are too readily taken for granted. Education for 
management is essentially an education in the exercise of judgment; 
and it is the schools and universities that influence the individual 
at stages when habits of thought and emotional attitudes—which 
are the foundation of discernment and quality of judgment—are 
normally most firmly established. But a responsible criticism of 
grammar schools and universities that is steadily gaining ground is 
that the pressure of competition, the nation-wide application of 
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scholarship awards and the increasing demands of the science 
faculties, has led to specialization in the schools at too early an 
age; and the student’s subsequent studies at the university unduly 
hinder the development later, of any wide range of interests and 
thereby hamper the speculative range of a normally enquiring mind. 

The irony of this situation also is that such narrowness not only 
restricts a healthy formative growth of social discernment and 
judgment, but it also starves the imagination and dims intuition, 
both of which are so essential to creative, scientific thinking.' 

Speaking at a conference at Ashorne Hill in 1955, Sir Reginald 
Verdon Smith has expressed the hope of industry in these words: 
‘Merely to complain without having a constructive proposal is not 
particularly helpful, but I am certain that many of us who have 
been versed in the humanistic tradition, and are disappointed at 
the limitations of many of the capable scientists we have around 
us, desperately want to see the emergence of a new blend of human- 
ism and science in the education of the next generation.” The nature 
of industry requires this, and there can be no sound policy for 
education for management without this being clearly understood. 
In its recently published report on Automation, the D.S.I.R. has 
defined the position as follows: “The need is two-fold: for manage- 
ments to have a broad understanding of the new principles 
emerging from scientific and technological developments, and for 
technologists and scientists to see more clearly the economic and 
other managerial factors involved in implementing their advice.” 
But this is only a limited view of the problem—true as it is and so 
far as it goes. A sociologist (unnamed) whom Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith quoted (with marked approval) in his address, challenges 
one’s thinking with a more far-reaching analysis of our position on 
the human side: 

Of supreme importance in industrial societies is factory organization, 
regarded asa political problem. The industrial revolution brought with 
it a political problem largely new to human civilization, that of organ- 
izing hundreds of thousands of human beings in a single enterprise, 
without the use of slavery, and by means other than those of military 
command. In practice, the first methods used, including terms of pay- 
ment, the conditions of employment, and the type of command-and- 
obedience required, provided bitter resentment and led to the 
outstanding social breach of industrial societies—the breach between 
employer and workman. This breach represents essentially an affronted 

sense of justice; may it not even be widened by the very success of 
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the industrial economy, which, in providing new riches and in its 
necessary accumulation of capital, excites new appetites and aspira- 
tions, rendering old standards of social justice unacceptable. 


Sir Reginald went on to comment: 


If that is a fair presentation of the historical background of 
industrial conflict today; and for myself—though I am no socialist 
(he continues)—I think it no exaggeration; you can see the scale of 
the problem to be solved. It is not just a matter of improving welfare 
facilities, introducing a scheme of profit-sharing, and developing a 
technique of joint consultation. It is something which will only be 
resolved within industry over many years and by the sustained efforts 
of men of high principle, wide experience and untiring patience, 
successfully asserting their leadership. 


That, indeed, sets a major aspect of the task of industrial manage- 
ment in its proper context, and it explains why many industrialists 
at the present time seek, in their recruits from our schools, technical 
colleges and universities—whether they are at the outset to be 
engineers, accountants, scientists, or what you will—individuals 
who give some sign of having minds that are trained to be critical 
and that will ask fundamental questions about human society and 
human relations. For ‘A factory is a polis and the problems of 
factories are the problems of a politeia.’ 

Education must allow its character to be affected by this need 
of our time. The position, so far as education in the schools is con- 
cerned, has been defined with clarity by Sir Philip Morris: 


It is abundantly evident that we live in an age of change, which we 
think of as being rapid. We do not, however, always appreciate that 
this change has not only a rate of speed but an acceleration as well. 
We in the educational world, have, therefore, a two-fold challenge 
to meet. It is, on the one hand, how to give knowledge its rightful 
place in our educational system without detriment to intellectual and 
moral training; and, on the other, how to interpret, to a rising gener- 
ation, an increasingly changing world—without introducing a sense 
of instability. Our task, in short, is to ensure that a rising generation 
can face the world as it actually is, when it begins to take an effective 
part in it. 

The freedom which the educational system allows must, then, (he 
continues) conform with life as it has actually got to be lived and 
not as it was lived fifty, a hundred, or two hundred years ago... 
Development in curriculum has got to come and I am sure that a 
complete revision of the sixth-form curriculum will have to be 
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accepted as soon as we have a prophet or a group of people with the 
will to show us how it ought to be done.’ 


The foundation, then, must be laid in the sixth-forms of our 
Grammar and Public Schools. Thereafter, specialization at the tech- 
nical college and university levels must be fertilized by including 
studies and method of study that foster the enquiring mind and 
encourage a wide range of searching questions, particularly about 
human relations and human society. It is at the post-university and 
technical college stage that industry can make its distinctive con- 
tribution—and, indeed, already it is showing itself willing and able 
to do so. The early years of industrial employment must continue 
to be years of developing education, an education with its own 
character, related to the growing responsibilities of the student who 
is the potential manager. This situation demands the closest collabor- 
ation and interplay between the universities and industry. 

At this stage, we must ask the university teachers to adapt the 
context and the method of their teaching to the character and needs 
of this new type of post-graduate student, whose interest will be by 
no means to qualify for a further degree, nor to be trained in 
methods of professional research. His need will be to deepen and 
extend the range of his knowledge; but all of this related to the 
character of his future responsibilities, which demand that he be 
predominantly a man of judgment and decision. He must learn 
how to detect the locality and nature of his problems; to ask the 
right questions; to marshal all the relevant, ascertainable facts; 
and to form a conclusion that may be tranlated into effective action 
—or, conversely, abstention from action. 

The resources of the economist, the sociologist, the lawyer, the 
psychologist, the political philosopher, the expert in government, 
the research scientist—all these will need to be brought into play, 
but not in order to make our industrial manager an expert in any 
one of these fields—or an expert manqué. What, I believe, we need, 
is for the scholar to share with the responsible industrialist his 
method of attack on problems, and in doing so to ask searching 
questions. The industrialist will pose his own questions in return. 
This relationship between student and teacher, which will be at 
times, and perhaps principally, dialectic, is of course not an easy 
one to establish. It needs preparation, and that is why I have stressed 
the importance of the concept of a long span of development in 
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education from the sixth-form onwards, each phase linked with the 
others by a tough thread of moral and intellectual integrity. 

Whilst a number of university disciplines are relevant to the field 
of industrial studies, what we now require urgently is active research, 
at a high level of competency, into the way in which industry actually 
works: its structure; modes of operation; growing points of develop- 
ment; measurement and control; authority and responsibility; 
research; the acceptance and implementing of new ideas;° manage- 
ment and trade union relations; morale and other human relations; 
response to the authority of the State; ancillary social responsibili- 
ties; and so on. Research in relation to an active, human institution 
of great complexity that is continually growing, is perhaps an even 
harder task than in the fields of natural science. Techniques devised 
in the laboratory may, of course, be applied with effect to limited 
areas of enquiry such as fatigue, attention, dexterity, economy of 
movement, etc., and in relation to specific processes and types of 
job. But much of the research now being suggested will require the 
thoughtful response of people actively engaged in managing indus- 
try. For this reason it can only be conducted by people of first-rate 
intellectual resources and ability. It is not the hodmen of research 
that we want at this stage. 

Whilst the purpose of the research would be to analyse the nature 
and working of industry, and to produce an account of this—and 
in the process, to deduce and elucidate general principles and to 
reveal the nature of the activity of management—the undertaking 
would also be in the nature of a catalyst. Management would be 
stimulated to think more deeply about the subjects examined and, 
assisted by the process, to see the details in a new light. In this way, 
new understanding may arise. To illustrate my point, I may take, 
perhaps, an analogy from the physical sciences, and will quote a 
passage from Professor Herbert Butterfield’s chapter on ‘The 
Historical Importance of a New Theory of Impetus’ in his study of 
the Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800. 


‘It is one of the paradoxes of the whole story with which we have 
to deal that the most sensational step leading to the scientific revolu- 
tion in astronomy was taken long before the discovery of the telescope— 
even long before the Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahé, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, had shown the great improvement that 
it was still possible to achieve in observations made with the naked 
eye. When William Harvey, in England, opened up new paths for 
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physiology by his study of the action of the heart, . . . he carried 
out his revolutionary work before any serviceable kind of microscope 
had become available. With regard to the transformation of the 
science of mechanics, it is remarkable to what an extent even Galileo 
discusses the ordinary phenomenon of everyday life, conjectures what 
would happen if a stone were thrown from the mast of a moving 
ship, or plays with pellets on inclined planes in a manner that had 
long been customary. In fact, we shall find that in both celestial 
and terrestrial physics—which hold the stategic place in the whole 
movement—change is brought about, not by new observations or 
additional evidence in the first instance, but by the transpositions that 
were taking place inside the minds of the scientists themselves. 
In this connection it is not irrelevant to note that of all forms of 
mental activity, the most difficult to induce, even in the minds of 
the young who may be presumed not to have lost their flexibility, 
is the art of handling the same bundle of data as before, but placing 
them in a new system of relations with one another by giving them a 
different framework; all of which virtually means, putting on a 
different kind of thinking cap for the moment.’ 


That, put simply, is the kind of situation, within the context of 
industry, that we need to create—or to develop. 

The impetus and lead will have to come from industry; for in- 
dustry can (if it will) produce the money, and it must—if the work 
is to be well done—commit itself to the responsibility of making the 
research possible. Industry on the whole does not favour the projects 
and forays of minor research agencies; whilst Government sponsored 
research suffers its own particular limitations. The sanction and 
drive must come from industry; the intellectual detachment and 
trained powers of observation essential for work of the right quality 
must be provided and maintained by the university tradition of 
research and of scholarship operating at its best level. 

The start of such research, therefore, should be selective; the right 
men have to be found, the strategy decided, the means of control 
determined. It might, perhaps, mean some form of collaboration 
being established between universities. The work should certainly 
not suffer by operating within an enclave. Its pace should, also, at 
the outset, when contacts are being developed, method of research 
is being devised and confidence is being established, be akin some- 
what to that of research in war-time. There is so much to be done; 
so much lee-way to make up; so much on the map to be filled in. 
We need, then, a new relationship to be established between the 
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universities and industry. On the one hand, it is for the universities 
to embark on this enterprise, not so much in the light of their estab- 
lished scholarship, as though this were in itself to be transmitted, 
but by bringing to bear upon an area of vital social activity and 
enterprise the method and quality of their thought, with its best 
virtue of detachment—being aware that by so doing, they may be 
contributing to the creation of new thought, leading to new types 
of action. For we are concerned with a society fully engaged in a 
process of change. 

On the other hand, it is for industry to admit the need for 
catalytic action, to assist in the process of the development of ideas 
that may contribute to the mastery which is essential over the com- 
plex situation by which industry is now confronted. There is 
experience enough within industry of the benefits that accrue from 
the interplay and co-operation of minds—tresearch scientist and 
production manager collaborating in areas of research methods of 
the physical sciences where they can be applied.’ But this principle 
needs now to be extended rapidly to other areas of application. 

Mutual confidence, then, must be established; research must be 
undertaken; finance must be provided. When this has been done, 
it will be relatively easy to decide in what ways the resulting know- 
ledge and methods of its application can be made available to the 
young men who are to be the managers of the future. ‘Case Studies’ 
(with adequate material available for them), the ‘Syndicate Method’, 
‘Projects’ and so on and so forth, will all fall into their proper place. 
They are well known devices, readily applied. 
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NOTES 


1 cf. The Art of Scientific Investigation. W. 1. B. Beveridge. 1950. 

2 ‘The task of Modern Industry’: an address given at Ashorne Hill to an F.B.I. 
Conference on Industry and the Public and Grammar Schools; November, 1955. 

3 Automation: D.S.1.R. Report. 1956. 

4 cp. The thought developed in a recent leading article (4.8.56) in Nature, 
reviewing studies of Trade Union Government and Administration, published 
earlier in the year in the Political mage and the Round Table: ‘These studies 
testify to the need for change in the structure and even in the functions of the 
unions .. . they indicate no less emphatically that change and adaptation must 
come as a result of enquiry and pressure from within and not from without.’ 

5 From an address given at a conference on “The Education of the Engineer’: 
Bristol University, April, 1955. 

6 cf. Industry and Technical Progress, C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams. 1957. 

7 This point is illustrated in a lively manner in the paper, “The Growth of an 
Idea’, by Dr. J. H. Chesters (Assistant Director of Research, United Steel Cos. Ltd.); 
published in the Iron and Coal Trades Review, 23.1.53. 


TOULMIN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


PETER MUNZ 


Lecturer in History, Victoria College, 
University of New Zealand 


In an article in the Universities Quarterly (August, 1957, pp. 
335-347) on ‘Logical Positivism and After’, Professor Toulmin has 
endeavoured to describe the contemporary revolution in philosophy 
and to make it palatable to his academic, non-philosophical, 
colleagues. There can be no doubt at all that such attempts ought 
to be made more frequently; for many people concerned with Univer- 
sity education, unless they belong themselves to the philosophical 
movement which Professor Toulmin describes and defends, are 
troubled by the growth of a philosophical movement which has— 
I think rightly—been accused of excessive irrationalism. As Mr. 
Gellner observed in his reply to Professor Toulmin (ibid. p.369) that 
while it is true that the contemporary movement does not contain 
any recommendation called ‘irrationalism’, the movement itself is 
an irrational one. For ‘irrationalism is not a signpost amongst others, 
but the doctrine that signposts cannot be distinguished rationally’. 
Thus it follows that a mere proof that no member of the movement 
has ever issued an invitation to irrationalism, is no defence at all. 

Professor Toulmin hopes to achieve his purpose by locating the 
position of the revolution in philosophy on a ‘small-scale map of 
the subject’s history’ (p. 340). He does this by dividing the history 
of philosophy into four phases; the Greek phase, the medieval phase, 
the ‘hubristic’ phase and the contemporary phase. The revolution 
he wishes to defend was a revolution against the mistakes of the 
third phase, a return, on a higher level, to the analytical preoccupa- 
tions of philosophers of the earlier phases. Hence his essay bears the 
sub-title Back to Aristotle. 

For a philosopher who says that the goal of philosophy is not to 
yield a Weltanschauung but a Begriffsanschauung (p. 344) Professor 
Toulmin makes some astonishingly contradictory statements. The 
most important difficulty I have in clearly following his argument is 
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in regard to the central point he raises: what are philosophers 
doing? On page 347 he says first that to achieve clarity about the 
concepts we are using is a ‘good to be pursued for its own sake’; 
but, in order to counter the impatient cries of those that have 
watched this philosophical activity for many years now, he says to 
them: ‘be patient and remember how . . . truth was something which 
would stand revealed only if the philosophers were prepared to 
play their part by clearing away the brambles and undergrowth 
which stands in the way of knowledge.’ In the first statement he 
seems to be giving the impression that a philosopher pursues lin- 
guistic analysis as an end in itself; and in the second statement he 
seems to suggest that this analysis is pursued for the sake of some- 
thing else. Although one must admit that in the second statement 
it is not entirely clear whether it is the philosopher himself who will 
eventually proceed to something else or whether it is the scientist 
who will do so after the philosopher has cleared the ground. If it 
is the latter meaning Professor Touimin has in mind, one cannot 
feel very happy about it, because scientists, notoriously, never wait 
for philosophers to reach agreement on how to use certain concepts 
or methods of observation. In that case the statement should be 
stood on its head and should read: ‘be patient, we are trying to 
understand what it is that scientists have understood.’ The implica- 
tion then is that philosophers carry out a tidying-up operation after 
scientific workers have done their bit. And, in fact, when one looks 
at the works of some scientists, like Eddington and Jeans, there is 
much reason for wishing that the philosophers do this tidying-up. 
But in that case, the philosophers are not really philosophers at all; 
but merely after-scientists who are specializing in a job which the 
better kind of scientist does without their aid. 

As a matter of fact, the meaning of the last statement quoted 
does seem to imply something else: for it says that we ought to be 
patient because in the end, although the philosophers are ‘bushed’ 
at the moment, something worth knowing will emerge from their 
inquiries. Professor Toulmin does wish to raise one’s hopes, and 
clearly wishes to imply that philosophers are not simply people who 
tidy up after untidy scientists have done their work. 

That this is his actual meaning is proved by the statement on 
page 341 that the study of language is neither ‘the be all nor the end 
all, but the begin-all’. This statement clearly seems to show that 
Professor Toulmin does expect something to emerge after the 
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linguistic confusions have been cleared, although here again he is 
not explicit as to whether this something will be produced by philoso- 
phers, scientists or metaphysicians. 

This lack of clarity in the core of his argument seems to me to 
be connected with the one-sidedness of his historical analysis of the 
history of philosophy, a one-sidedness which is indeed apt to leave 
very large doubts as to the philosopher’s proper job. In a short 
paper he could, of course, not do justice to the innumerable com- 
plications that exist in that history and which, if fully brought out, 
would take much force from his explanations. It is, for instance, 
quite wrong to say that 13th century philosophy was Aristotelian. 
It was also Platonic and many of the arguments that arose, arose 
because people had to decide whether they would follow Aristotle 
rather than Plato, or the other way round. And it seems a gross 
oversimplification to say that the philosophical movement of the 
17th century was due to the decline of Aristotle’s influence and the 
rise of Plato’s. One could almost demonstrate that, although the 
decline of Aristotle’s fortunes was in large measure due to the rise 
of those of Plato, the philosophers and scientists who availed them- 
selves of the loosening of the Aristotelian tradition were them- 
selves not the ones that espoused Plato. However, these are historical 
niceties which, I admit, are in a sense irrelevant to Professor 
Toulmin’s argument and it would be absurd to reply to him by 
insisting on details which of necessity could find no place in his 
paper. 

The real reply must be made by countering his bird’s-eye view. 
It has often been said that a historian’s conception of history depends 
on that part of the archives he is most familiar with. Professor 
Toulmin’s view of the history of philosophy is no exception to this 
observation. He is obviously most familiar with the history of 
science and the progress made in human knowledge through experi- 
ment and observation and through that kind of speculation which 
can be checked by sense-experience, whatever this may precisely 
mean. Thus, he is for instance familiar with Aristotle’s alleged ob- 
servation of the dance of the honey-bee (p. 341); and with his 
endeavour to distinguish the six senses of the word ‘element’ (p. 345); 
but apparently not so familiar with the fact that, e.g., Aristotle 
maintained in the Metaphysics that the supreme intellect thinks 
itself. If he attributed equal significance to this side of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics, he would not be so convinced that Aristotle was really 
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a philosopher he could approve of. It is the same in the case of 
Plato. He praises him for his scientific interest and speculations on 
cosmology in the Timaeus and reckons him among the great Greek 
mathematicians, but is not equally sensitive to the fact that these 
scientific interests of Plato were bound up with his interest in 
Egyptian and Babylonian mythology. And while Plato’s theories 
often look like mathematical and cosmological speculations, they 
are really meant to be conceptual formulations of this mythology. 

The most effective reply to Professor Toulmin’s argument is a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of philosophy as it appears to some- 
one who is not so well acquainted with the history of scientific 
discovery but whose search for information has been directed more 
by psychological, religious and metaphysical interests. I propose to 
give such a brief survey without intending to claim that it should 
replace Professor Toulmin’s. I would merely argue that there is also 
a different story to be told about the development of philosophy, 
and that if this story is told, the role of the metaphysician, like 
Bradley, for instance, will appear in a completely different light. 
That light might not necessarily show him to be less wrong-headed 
than Professor Toulmin suggests. But it will show him to have been 
wrong-headed in a different way, and to be exact, in a way which 
will make the criticism that has been heaped on him ever since 
Moore, appear equally wrong-headed, rather than a return to a 
good sense. 

I would begin with the platitudinous observation that all specu- 
lation must be speculation about something. Scientific speculation, 
such as the Theory of Relativity, is a speculation about certain 
observable facts. Throughout Professor Toulmin’s paper there runs 
the suggestion that metaphysical speculation, however, is not about 
observable facts, that the metaphysician has no laboratory or 
observatory and that therefore he must keep his feet firmly to the 
ground and remain analytic rather than speculative (p. 344). I find 
it difficult to understand that anybody could argue that there actually 
are or were philosophers who tried to do something as absurd as 
to speculate for the sake of speculation and about nothing in particu- 
lar. But this is what Professor Toulmin and countless other con- 
temporary philosophers of various hues invite us to believe. 

As I see the History of Philosophy there appears nobody in it 
who actually speculated for the sake of speculation. Metaphysical 
speculation, I think, is a speculation about certain facts. But it is 
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not about the facts that are reported by careful and sober observers 
of nature, who reject observations that cannot be tested inter- 
subjectively and which may be freak occurrences or hallucinations, 
etc. It is about the facts which we may call myths and rituals, i.e. 
about certain kinds of utterances and performances. Sometimes 
these facts are neatly cultivated by a clearly defined community, 
such as those that are collected in the Old Testament. Sometimes 
they are loosely handed down by word of mouth, such as the 
Puranas in India; sometimes they are esoterically treasured by a 
few occultists, such as the ‘Hermetic’ writings; sometimes they form 
a body of national literature, such as the Homeric poems. And so 
on. 

These utterances and the performances are part of the universe 
we are living in. There is no room here to describe and investigate 
their psychological status and to show in which way a certain set 
of them remains part of our universe even when we do not belong 
to the churches which treasure some of them and reject others, or 
can survey the literature of more than one single ethnic group and 
be fascinated by it. The point I wish to make is that what is called 
metaphysical speculation is basically speculation about myths and 
ritual, about utterances and performances of this kind. And the 
truth of a metaphysical speculation can be tested by reference to 
these utterances and performances. I take it, for instance, that the 
metaphysical statement ‘there is no time’ or ‘time is unreal’ is not 
a statement about accurately reported, inter-subjectively testable 
observations, but a statement about a myth which is told in countless 
languages among innumerable peoples. This myth is an image of 
an event which still occurs in our dreams and in poetry, and will 
presumably continue to do so as long as there are human beings in 
our sense of the word. The image is the image of the undifferenti- 
ated chaos. To say about this image ‘there is no time’ is an attempt 
to describe it in terms of abstract concepts. This description assumes 
a wider significance when it is linked with a similar description of 
another, equally widely diffused image, i.e. the image of the way 
in which the undifferentiated chaos divided, first into two, then into 
three, and so forth, until the whole world had come into existence. 
If one now says that ‘time is unreal’ one means that the differen- 
tiated world which we know is merely a derivative of the un- 
differentiated chaos, which is the ground or ‘cause’ of the world. 

There are two important observations to be added. Firstly, the 
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statement ‘time is unreal’ looks of course very much like a state- 
ment made about scientifically reported events, such as ‘Jack Smith 
told a myth’ or ‘salt dissolves in water’, and therefore it always 
runs the risk of being subjected to the same kind of test by the 
unwary. But we call the statement ‘time is unreal’ a metaphysical 
statement in order to distinguish it from ‘physical’ statements, and 
in order to make it thus clear that the evidence by which its truth 
is to be tested differs from the evidence by which the truth of the 
‘physical’ statement is to be tested. If this is borne in mind, one will 
see that the metaphysical statement and the physical statement 
are statements about different facts. To call the one false because 
it is falsified by or incompatible with statements about the evidence 
for the other statements is totally nonsensical. Just as myths are 
not treated as evidence to falsify the law of gravitation, the gravity 
of an apple cannot be held to falsify a metaphysical statement about 
the unreality of motion. One can sum this up by saying that physics 
and metaphysics cannot contradict each other any more than a 
statement about the Geography of France can contradict a statement 
about the Geography of England. To believe that metaphysics is 
a kind of super-science is then like saying that all Geography is about 
England, and those statements which assert that the capital of the 
country is Paris are obviously nonsensical statements (for the capital 
of the country is London) and must be due to some fantastically 
wrong-headed refusal to look at the country one is talking about. 
Some philosophers, however, have altered the ‘refusal to look’ argu- 
ment to the argument that the author of the statement must be 
unfamiliar with the use of the word ‘capital’. But since familiarity 
with the way in which the word ‘capital’ ought to be used can 
ultimately only be acquired by some kind of observation, I cannot 
see that there is really very much difference between these two 
kinds of arguments. Unless the philosophers who stick to the ‘use’ 
argument mean to say that all the observation one needs is the 
observation of the speech of one’s fellow men. But if this is the only 
kind of observation required, it would be possible to justify any 
use whatever of the word ‘capital’ provided one can claim that one 
is living among a group of people who do in fact use it in the way 
in which one likes to justify it. And since this cannot be the meaning 
of their argument, it follows that their real meaning is that one needs 
observation other than observation of the speech of one’s fellow 
men. 
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But however this may be, it is easy to see how a philosopher who 
believes that all statements are meant to be statements about 
England, can get irritated by men who persist in making statements 
about France. And the irritation is not only the irritation of the 
chauvinist who thinks that Africa begins in Calais and is not worth 
talking about; it is the irritation of the man who believes there is 
nothing on the other side of the channel. If the facts of France are 
brought to his attention, i.e. if myths and ritual and dreams and 
poetry are mentioned, he will reply by stating that they are really 
facts of England, only misinterpreted and misobserved—following 
faithfully in the tradition of Frazer and Miiller who believed that 
myths and rituals were intellectual confusions. 

The second observation is this: the myths which we know to have 
been told and re-told and which have activated countless dreams 
and poetic images contain, among other things, evidence which does, 
for instance, falsify the metaphysical theory that ‘time is unreal’. 
at least in this simple and unqualified form. The myths of creation 
contained, for example, in the Old Testament, are facts that con- 
tradict that theory or any inference from that theory. For according 
to these myths the undifferentiated chaos was not the first thing 
there was and the world of different things of which we are part 
did not arise through a splitting of chaos in two. This is not the 
place to investigate the conditions under which metaphysical 
theories can be falsified. I merely refer to this example in order to 
show that to do metaphysics is an arduous task which involves a 
careful sifting of the evidence and is in fact a speculation which is 
by no means ‘exempted from control by observable facts’ (p. 338) 
as Professor Toulmin and so many other philosophers are wont 
to insist. 

My next task is to show that the view of the nature of meta- 
physical speculation which I have outlined is not just a recommenda- 
tion for the use of prospective metaphysicians. If one looks at the 
long history of philosophical speculation from the Ionians to 
Bradley, one will indeed find that much of what has been done 
shows that philosophers have understood metaphysics to be more 
or less the sort of thing I have said it is. 

The earliest speculations of the Ionians and the other pre-Socratic 
philosophers were theories about cosmogonic myths. That is to say, 
they were not offered as theories about scientifically collected data 
and inter-subjectively testable observations, but as interpretations 
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of age-old myths, often derived from the east. There is no better 
introduction to this approach to these philosophers than Professor 
Cornford’s posthumously published explorations along these lines, 
Principium Sapientiae. If one looks at Plato, one must be equally 
impressed by the fact that the myths he uses so frequently in his 
writings were not invented by him in order to leave free reign to a 
poetical form of speech. They were taken over by him as the collec- 
tion of facts which his metaphysical theories were designed to 
interpret. Thus his theory of ideas, for instance, makes much more 
sense as a theory about the myth of the cave than as a theory about 
the psychological process through which we arrive at general con- 
cepts. In fact, as a theory about the latter events, it makes very 
little sense. The theories which he eventually formulated about a 
number of myths led him in the end to a rejection of an entire 
body of half-interpreted mythical evidence, the Homeric poems. 
Now whether he was right or wrong in this rejection is a philoso- 
phical problem on which one may well come to disagree with 
Plato. But the presence of evidence in his writings is clear proof of 
the fact that he did not speculate about ‘nothing’. 

Plato’s successor in Greece, Aristotle, does not play nearly so 
happy a part in my version of the history of philosophy as he does 
in Professor Toulmin’s. I suspect that Aristotle was the first major 
philosopher to have been confused about the nature of metaphysics. 
He failed to see that the metaphysical speculations of Plato and the 
pre-Socratics had been speculation about something other than 
scientifically collected evidence. And although he criticized many 
of their views and adapted others he tried to do so on the ground 
of evidence collected by other methods. I think that this basic con- 
fusion invalidates many of Aristotle’s arguments, especially those 
he brought forward against Plato. 

The next great philosophical movement in any version is repre- 
sented by the Church Fathers, a group of thinkers who do not even 
occur in Professor Toulmin’s version. In my version they occupy 
an extremely important place, because they were the first thinkers 
who were explicitly concerned with a methodological problem in 
metaphysical speculation. This concern resulted from the fact that 
they were living in an age which witnessed the confluence of Greek 
and Hebrew myths, as well as of Greek and Hebrew speculation 
about these myths. The special kind of controversy which thus 
arose was a great methodological challenge. Philosophers saw that 
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a body of facts such as those contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments is the subject matter of metaphysical thought, and that meta- 
physical speculation is a speculation about such data. They were 
very acutely aware of the fact that many things which had been 
considered true by the Greeks, were contradicted by the evidence 
which they had come to examine, the myths of the Old and New 
Testaments. Hence there arose the need for the development of 
careful methods of dealing with the evidence and of either showing 
that it did not contradict the views of the Greeks provided it was 
properly interpreted, or of showing under what conditions and on 
which grounds the Greek views had to be rejected. The movement 
ranges from Philo’s method of allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures to St. Augustine’s full use of typology. It has been cus- 
tomary to formulate the problem of these thinkers as the problem 
of the reconciliation of what was known by faith with what was 
known by reason. But it seems to me that this formulation, though 
not really wrong, is likely to detract attention from the real signi- 
ficance of the movement in the history of philosophy. Its real 
significance lay in the fact that these thinkers endeavoured to for- 
mulate methods for metaphysical speculation in general. Their main 
concern was to show in which way one could formulate metaphysi- 
cal theories about certain reports, i.e. the myths of the Scriptures. 
I do not think therefore, that Professor Wolfson has exaggerated 
the importance of Philo in the history of philosophy. 

Like Professor Toulmin, I believe that the next important move- 
ment took place in the 13th century. But in my version the im- 
portance of this movement does not lie in the way in which 13th 
century philosophers tried to follow up on Aristotle’s analysis— 
although it cannot be denied that they did. Their real importance 
lies in the fact that they were acutely aware of the conflict between 
Plato’s views and those of Aristotle, and the real issue that divided 
them was whether Plato or Aristotle was right. The many books 
of E. Gilson have done much to explain this. St. Thomas, St. Bona- 
venture, and Siger of Brabant, to mention only a few, tried to 
examine the question as to which of the two ancient philosophers 
was more acceptable by examining the evidence. By this time very 
little was known about the evidence used by Greek philosophers, 
and philosophers could of necessity agree to consider only the 
evidence contained in the Christian tradition. This, I suspect, 
accounts for the comparative lack of interest in methodological 
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questions during this phase. The evidence, such as it was, did not 
consist of the observation of natural and psychological phenomena, 
but in the traditions of the Christian religion; that is in a body 
of stories which had to be accounted for in metaphysical (or, as 
they termed it, theological) speculation. I think, for example, that 
it is possible to show that St. Thomas reached the conclusion that 
Aristotle’s account of general ideas was more correct than Plato’s 
because he found that it was more consistent with the evidence he 
believed to be reliable, that is with the non-dualistic account of 
creation in the Old Testament. Plato’s views on the matter, which, 
it must be remembered, were based on very different evidence, 
implied that there was a clean break between the realms of mind 
and matter, reality and appearance. And the evidence at St. 
Thomas’s disposal falsified such a clear and radical dualism, for 
according to this evidence God had created matter, and any meta- 
physical theory which implied a radical break between the two 
was incompatible with the evidence. 

We now come to the next movement, the one which began in the 
early 17th century. I agree with Professor Toulmin’s view that this 
movement lasted right down to the beginning of the 20th century, 
and like him, I would call it the ‘hubristic’ phase in philosophy, 
‘savaged by Hume and deflected by the work of Kant’ (p. 343). But 
my reasons for this agreement would not be accepted by him. 

I cannot believe that the inspiration of this movement was that 
philosophers simply said ‘analysis be blowed’ (p. 343). It is true that 
these philosophers decided to establish truths by natural reason 
alone, and that that was a far-reaching mistake. But the mistake 
was not brought about in the way which Professor Toulmin describes. 
All previous philosophers had relied on their reason and had 
believed that their arguments were plausible. This is as much as 
any philosopher can do. As I have tried to show, they applied their 
reason to the interpretation of a certain body of evidence and often 
found that their or other people’s conclusions did not square with 
the facts to be interpreted. The grave and fateful error of the 
hubristic phase in philosophy was not that philosophers relied on 
unaided reason, but that they rejected the evidence which could 
have controlled their speculations. Their growing scepticism in 
regard to the Biblical tradition and their far-reaching ignorance of 
the mythical traditions upon which the Greek philosophers had 
worked, made them reject the facts metaphysical speculation is 
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about. But instead of refraining from metaphysical speculation 
altogether, they proceeded with the concepts and the problems that 
had arisen in earlier phases of thought and finished up by propound- 
ing metaphysical theories, the truth and adequacy of which could 
never be checked. The only evidence which these philosophers 
accepted was the evidence of the scientists. In view of this fact, it 
is not surprising that the scientists beat them at the game, and that 
Newton’s theory of gravity makes ever so much more sense than 
Leibniz’s Monadology. At the same time, it is worth noting that the 
outcome of this kind of uncontrolled and lawless metaphysical 
speculation was not totally different from many things that had 
been said in earlier centuries. Only now there were arbitrary theories 
and fantastic conclusions. On Professor Toulmin’s version it is 
difficult to explain the persistence of so many old themes in this 
fourth phase of philosophy. But on my version this is exactly what 
we should expect. For metaphysical speculation followed well- 
beaten tracks; only the factual basis was thrown overboard and 
people were invited to accept these speculations, not as speculations 
about certain facts, but as speculations that were self-evident or 
that followed from self-evident propositions. There is, for instance, 
a clearly Platonic streak in Both Hegel’s and Bradley’s conception 
of the Absolute. But whereas Plato had invited us to examine his 
theory of the Absolute in face of the evidence of the myth of the 
cave, Hegel and Bradley invited us to accept their conclusions by 
tortuous and often fallacious reasonings. 

When these philosophers had overthrown the evidence, they 
neither refrained from speculation nor harboured the illusion that 
their theories could be supported by the evidence of scientifically 
collected data or by scientifically controlled experiments. They 
resorted instead to an unbelievably preposterous argument. They 
said that their theories were ‘metaphysical’ theories in the sense that 
they could not be tested by any kind of observation. It is difficult 
to see what value such theories which were allegedly about ‘nothing’ 
could have. It is also odd to see how a philosopher who would say 
that time is unreal and who would indignantly reject as a positive 
superstition the mythical image that could be advanced as evidence 
in support of this contention, would still insist in concluding his 
lecture on this subject at the prescribed time, proving thereby that 
his statement, whatever it was about, was not about the world we 
are living in. 
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Radical criticism of this philosophical movement was bound to 
come, and considering the usual perspicacity of philosophers, it is 
only surprising that it came so late. In England it came with Moore. 

According to the version of the history of philosophy which I 
have endeavoured to give, it is however impossible to accept the 
nature of Moore’s criticism or of any criticism that is derived from 
it. For this criticism is based on the acceptance of the view that 
metaphysical theories have no specific reference to anything. Moore 
was able to show very cogently how absurd it is for a philosopher 
to maintain that time is unreal and then still behave like all the 
people who thought that time was real. But such a demonstration 
does not really show that the statement ‘time is unreal’ should be 
rejected. It only shows that when someone says ‘time is unreal’ he 
is obviously not talking about the world we are living in and about 
observations such as that failure to arrive at the station before the 
departure of the train will cause us to miss the train. He is talking 
about a certain myth and rejecting as improper evidence myths 
which are incompatible with the truth of his statement. 

My version of the phases of philosophy is based on the assumption 
that metaphysical speculation is speculation about a certain body 
of evidence. The last phase of philosophy consisted very largely in 
the (mistaken) belief that metaphysical speculation was about 
nothing, or more kindly, about ‘unobservable’ events. Its hubris did 
not consist in the faith in unaided reason (for reason never has any 
aids) but in the belief that one can just speculate. But this claim 
that one:can just speculate and still arrive at things worth knowing, 
cannot be rejected in the way in which Moore and Logical Positiv- 
ists and Linguistic Analysts have tried to reject it. There is no point 
in showing that the statement ‘time is unreal’ is due to linguistic 
confusion or unverifiable in any sense. For the earlier phases of 
philosophical speculation have always insisted that it is a state- 
ment about certain myths. All Moore and the philosophers of the 
fifth (Professor Toulmin’s fourth phase) have done is to show that 
the statement is not about the facts the Theory of Relativity is 
about. In other words, they have done no more than to show that 
statements about the Geography of France are not statements about 
the Geography of England. This was not a great discovery when 
one remembers that the philosophers of the earlier phases had never 
claimed that statements about France were statements about 
England. In the first three phases they had explicitly stated that 
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metaphysics were about myths. In the fourth phase they had rejected 
the myths but proved by their refusal to neglect train timetables that 
their metaphysical statements were not statements about the world 
we are living in. Moore’s and all subsequent criticisms were really 
anticipated in Bradley’s refusal to throw away his watch in spite of 
his insistence that time was unreal. 

The fact is that France is still there. Even though fewer and fewer 
educated people today see the significance of the facts reported in 
the ancient myths in the same way in which our forefathers used 
to see them, there is no doubt that these facts are still equally relevant. 
Our dreams, our literature and many patterns of human behaviour, 
both individual and collective, show this only too clearly. And thus 
there is every reason not only for continuing to make statements 
about France but also for discussing and weighing the statements 
that have been made about France in the past. Even the views 
expressed in the fourth phase of philosophy which began in the 17th 
century (Professor Toulmin’s third phase) are worth considering 
provided we re-import into this philosophical discussion the evidence 
which was so nonchalantly and hubristically neglected. The one 
thing which we must not do is to accept the fourth phase’s claim 
that there is no evidence and then reject the speculation on the 
grounds, suggested by Moore and ever since, so valiantly upheld 
by his innumerable followers, that it is speculation about nothing. 

I can now return to the uneasiness I had when comparing Pro- 
fessor Toulmin’s various statements about what was to be expected 
from philosophers. It seemed then that Professor Toulmin himself 
was in two minds as to whether linguistic analysis is an end in itself 
or whether it is merely the first move after the successful perform- 
ance of which one could expect philosophers to proceed to some- 
thing else. I think the fact that he left the reader in doubt as to what 
he meant shows that he himself cannot rid himself of the feeling 
that metaphysics is really about something; that Moore’s easy victory 
over Bradley was only due to the fact that Bradley belonged to the 
hubristic phase of philosophy; and that the failure to find the factual 
basis of Bradley’s speculation does not imply that that speculation 
was unsound but merely that Bradley was ill-advised not to quote 
it. If however, he can really convince himself that his sketch of the 
history of philosophy is an adequate sketch it is very probable that 
these feelings will never be more than gnawing doubts. 

In conclusion I would like to add an explanation. There may be 
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a certain superficial similarity in my approach and that of Professor 
Lazerowitz in his The Structure of Metaphysics. I have learned much 
from Professor Lazerowitz, but I do not share his belief that meta- 
physical theories are due to wishes and that their importance in 
human thinking can therefore be described to their psychological 
function. Professor Lazerowitz is sensitive to the hold metaphysical 
theories have over the mind and therefore less sure than Moore was 
that these theories ought to be dropped. But basically he shares the 
belief of the philosophers of the fifth phase (Professor Toulmin’s 
fourth phase) that if metaphysical theories are not about England, 
they are not about anything at all, and that therefore a specious 
psychological insight is necessary if one does not wish to pretend 
that they are of no importance at all. 

Professor Emmet’s attempt to justify and explain the nature of 
metaphysical theories seems to me more promising. In her The 
Nature of Metaphysical Thinking she argues that metaphysical 
theories are attempts to explain the world as an analogy of a small 
pattern which is held to be highly significant and therefore made to 
stand for the whole. To put it this way is to recognize that meta- 
physical theories are not strictly about the facts we can scientifically 
observe, but can be taken to refer to them only in an oblique way. 
My difficulty with this argument is that it still fails to explain clearly 
what metaphysical theories are about before they are obliquely 
applied to facts they cannot really be tested by in the sense in which 
the law of gravity can be tested by them. The value of the study of 
the earlier phases of philosophical speculation consists, to my mind, 
precisely in this: they bring home to us that metaphysical specula- 
tion originated in and still is an attempt to come to terms with 
certain bodies of mythical or revealed reports. Most metaphysical 
speculation is about such reports, and therefore its failure to yield 
testable information about scientifically reported facts is completely 
meaningless. It is for this reason that it is so very important not to 
confine our understanding of the history of philosophy to the sketch 
provided by Professor Toulmin. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WRITING AFRICAN HISTORY 


Sir, 


In 1953, an international conference on African history and 
archaeology was held at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
in the University of London. On the whole its proceedings, and its 
recommendations, tended to be dominated by the archaeologists; 
most of the historians trained in the methods of documentary 
research still felt diffident and uncertain in face of the technical 
problems. The second such conference, held in July 1957, was 
larger, had wider representation from overseas, and seemed notably 
more sure of itself. It might still be premature to claim that African 
history, as an academic discipline, has come of age, but it does seem 
to be avoiding the worst pains of adolescence. 

The problems of writing African history are formidable. The 
historic cultural units with which research must begin have rarely 
ieft any sort of literary records or chronicles; they have often been 
small, even fragmentary in area, and in some cases have not evolved 
centralized political institutions; and during the last century their 
unity has sometimes been further disrupted by the arbitrary frontiers 
of the imperial powers. Such academic history as has been written 
(and not always very well written, even within its own terms of refer- 
ence), has therefore usually been the history of European, or more 
rarely Islamic, peoples in Africa. This will hardly do for a period 
which is witnessing the independence of African nations (even 
though their personality may have been artificially shaped by the 
colonial frontiers). A nation requires a history, or it will manu- 
facture itself a mythology; this it will probably do in any case, but 
mythologies are more dangerous when they are not counter-balanced 
by scholarly monographs and trustworthy text-books. 

During the last ten years, a small but growing group of histor- 
ians have addressed belated attention to this field. Lacking adequate 
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documentation, they have begun to call on archaeological evidence 
to an extent unusual for modernists; to seek enlightenment from 
the comparative study of languages or social institutions; and 
especially to examine the testimony of oral tradition. African com- 
munities which do have centralized political institutions usually 
have also a strong historical consciousness; it may therefore be 
possible to record, from traditional drum histories or from the 
erudition of a chiefdom speaker, fairly reliable texts of oral ‘official 
histories’. Some years ago, indeed, there seemed reason to fear that 
the tape-recorder might be overworked in some localities, and that 
‘oral documents’ of dubious provenance might be strained beyond 
their capacity to yield historical evidence. This danger appears to 
have passed. At this year’s conference, those working on such 
material were notably ready to emphasize its limitations, and to 
urge the necessity of developing severe criteria of criticism. Workers 
from Belgium, France, Africa, and Great Britain seemed to be 
moving towards a practical professional code for recording and 
interpreting oral testimony. 

But it is easy to exaggerate the antithesis between this new sort 
of African history and conventional colonial history. It is very 
probable that the major contributions to the new history of Africa 
will be made by full-time research workers, based in Africa, using 
largely these newer techniques. and aiming to establish compre- 
hensive frameworks for the history of individual peoples. Some will 
be made by large co-operative enterprises like the Benin and Yoruba 
research schemes, now proceeding under African directors at 
University College, Ibadan; some will come from individual 
scholars, like the young Belgian M. J. Vansina, whose modest 
account of his work among the Bakuba in the Congo much impressed 
the conference. But the majority of historians who have to hold 
down university teaching appointments, may still contribute by 
examining fairly conventional types of subject and evidence in a 
new context, for example by considering European activities from 
the point of view of the African peoples dealt with. Professor K. 
Onwuka Dike’s recent book on Trade and Politics in the Niger 
Delta, 1830-85 is so far the outstanding example of how this can 
be done; its originality lies, not wholly in the use which the author 
has made of oral traditions and a few African manuscripts, but in 
the interrogation to which he has submitted documents long open 
to inspection from the archives of the British Foreign Office. Several 
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comparable studies, many by young West Africans, are now in 
progress. 

The importance for Africans of acquiring a genuine history of their 
own continent needs no further emphasis. But what difference will 
the development of these specialized studies make to British ways 
of looking at the world? In principle, one would expect the univer- 
sities to lead the way in their reception, although in practice 
changes in curricula do not happen rapidly, and more often con- 
sist of the addition of new courses than of the reform of old ones. 
But in time, existing courses in Imperial and Commonwealth 
history may well dissolve in favour of a regional or continental 
approach. This may seem a curious prophecy, at a time when 
Commonwealth studies in Great Britain are receiving some of the 
attention which they should have had fifty years ago, and when 
Imperial history seems especially popular with students; but there 
is a transient, nostalgic element in some of this interest, which has 
been enhanced during the post-Suez hangover. The central core of 
Imperial history, the processes by which British institutions and 
ideas came to be diffused through the Commonwealth, may find 
a permanent and prominent place within the framework for the 
study of British history. 


French and British cultural influences may indeed have made the 
most decisive contribution to the development of modern Senegal, 
Nigeria, or Uganda, but other influences, from the Mediterranean, 
Asia, and America as well as from within Africa, have also been 
important, and the study of their interaction must clearly centre 
on the life of the inhabitants of Africa. We are now accustomed to 
thinking of American history as a ‘subject’, and it is quite commonly 
taught in British universities (though in practice this may prove to 
mean the history of the United States); the case for courses in Asian 
or even Australasian history would probably be resisted on prac- 
tical grounds of expense in relation to demand, rather than disputed 
in principle; now African history, the last preserve of the Imperial 
approach, is asserting its autonomy. The process must take time, 
but there is a stong case for expediting it where possible. Despite 
the expansion of post-graduate study, in which London has led the 
way, it does not appear that any British university offers a general 
course of formal instruction in modern African history. To attend 
such a course in the English language, outside Africa, one might 
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have to go to Boston or to Delhi. This is an anomaly with disturbing 
implications. 
Yours, etc., 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 
Department of History, 


University of Aberdeen. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LANGUAGE 


SIR, 


Philosophy and language are bound up together, as the philoso- 
phers of the past have invariably recognized to some degree. The 
strength of what outsiders like to call the linguistic movement in 
philosophy lies in a sounder appreciation of the extent of the con- 
nection and a greatly increased insight into its nature. But why 
does Professor Toulmin, whom one knows to be on the side of the 
angels, talk as if this had turned us all into catfish collectors? 
Philosophy’s business today is with the whole of reality, as it always 
was. Plato’s major problems are our major problems (for instance: 
What is the relation between thought and perception? What is 
knowledge and what is opinion? How is goodness connected with 
understanding? What is philosophy itself and how does it differ 
from sophistry, rhetoric and every other form of dialectical whatsit 
or ‘spiritual cookery’?). Why then talk as if our recognition that 
philosophy is no super-science or theology-substitute meant that we 
have now forsaken the big ship (the one Plato sailed in) for a medley 
of canoes and coracles? ‘Each equipped with its word-fishing net 
and its Oxford Dictionary’, so someone will be quick to add. 

As a matter of fact, lexicographical diligence, a collector’s interest 
(methodical or not) in words, an eye for the nattiest line in usages 
—all this has very little to do with an awareness of the role which 
a reminder about a use may sometimes play in the investigation of 
a philosophical problem: conflation of the two may be the source 
of the quaint notion (to be found in Mr. Gellner’s article, p. 352) 
that the role of such a reminder must actually be to specify the 
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answer to the problem. Professor Toulmin, I imagine, or hope, has 
no more brief for usage-peddling and dictionary-dabbling than I 
have. But I fear that his concluding image, coming on top of certain 
things said earlier in praise of Aristotle, leaves him wide open. 
Linguistic secateurs for clearing the linguistic brambles when we 
get on to our little linguistic-covered islands is what it may be 
taken to convey. The damage is done. A purchase is offered to 
slapdash and undiscriminating attacks on philosophy for allegedly 
quitting its proper business, and would-be critics find encourage- 
ment to go around purveying to the general public their ghastly, 
insidious misconceptions about the sense in which contemporary 
philosophy—or anything noteworthy in it—has ‘gone linguistic’. 


Yours, etc., 


R. F. HOLLAND. 
Department of Philosophy, 


University College of Swansea. 











REVIEWS 


On the Diversity of Morals and Reason and Unreason in Society. 
MORRIS GINSBERG. Heinemann. 25s. and 21s. 


Sociology is and ought to be, at least in part, the theodicy of 
humanism. Professor Ginsberg’s exploration of the ways of man to 
man, of the workings of human reason in society, are inspired by a 
moral curiosity, a desire to see as clearly as possible the prospects 
of the values of the great liberal humanist tradition. In exploring this, 
his work is characterized by cogency, conciseness and clarity: also 
by wisdom, by being uncontemporary (untypical of the academic 
zeitgeist), and by being committed. 

The liberal humanist values and outlook are the moral backbone 
of our civilization. If this is an age of doubt, as is sometimes said, 
it is the faith of this tradition that is at stake, not the mock-faith of 
the costume-drama of ‘religious revivals’; and if, as is also said, we 
are free-wheeling on past moral power, it is the moral inspiration of 
that tradition, and not of the institutionalization of Middle Eastern 
superstition, that we are using up. 

The question is—why is this tradition in doubt?! A part of the 
answer is that the humanist philosophers have their work too well, 
that we take their philosophy for granted rather than that we have 
outgrown it. Much of the doubt of humanist rationalism is but a 
kind of coquetry. Still, this is only part of the answer. The philoso- 
phic tradition of humanism arises from  extra-polating certain 
aspects of the modern history of Europe: secularization, immanen- 
tism (particularly with regard to values), egalitarianism and 
universalism, rationalism, progress, the perception of the unity of 
nature, the growth of science, of control of nature, and free criticism. 
Many philosophers have of course built systems from the ingre- 
dients of humanism, The significance of Professor Ginsberg’s wisdom 
or many-sidedness, is that he doesn’t fall into any of the numerous 
traps, now so well explored but still tempting, into which philoso- 
phers of enlightenment, of progress and of reason are liable to fall: 
determinism, facile optimism, ethical naturalism, the forcing of the 
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image of man or society or history into some simple pattern and so 
on. Ginsberg’s thought is a fulfilment rather than a departure. One 
often has cause to admire the conciseness, clarity and complete- 
ness with which he expresses an outlook. On the other hand one is 
not shocked into holding one’s breath at the discovery of unsus- 
pected agreement or disagreement. 

This very capacity of combining a general view with an aware- 
ness of the complications, possibly accounts for the fact that his 
views may make less of an impact than they should. Contemporary 
academic over-production requires that some solitary idea be 
rammed home hard and repetitively.2 Secondly, the great success of 
the natural sciences has led in other disciplines to the cult of the 
gadget: some conceptual or methodological trick which will open 
the cognitive gates. No one who does not lay claim to any such 
crucial key can hope for much charisma. The old straightforward 
device of having a problem, thinking hard about it and looking at 
the facts to see whether what one had thought is true, has very 
little impact especially if clearly intelligible and claiming to be 
nothing other than it is. The effect of the sudden perception of 
Western material wealth on some primitive societies has been to 
produce ‘Cargo Cults’—messianic religious movements which hope 
to deliver the great material Cargo rapidly by magical means. In 
the universities, the impact of the great success of natural science 
has been to produce various Cargo cults amongst practitioners of 
other subjects. The disciplinés combined in Ginsberg’s work— 
philosophy and sociology—have in the hands of some more recent 
practitioners became the preserves of gadgets which are at the same 
time totems of clans-movements.* In some social sciences, it is em- 
piricism: the uncontested idea that facts are facts has become the 
object of such a cult with an attendant ritual or self-conscious and 
often aimless ‘method’ and ‘techniques’ and artificially created ‘con- 
ceptual schemes’. Ginsberg’s tendency to be interested in a general 
problem in a wide field can sometimes lead to unfortunate reactions 
in his successors, especially transatlantic ones: laudably interested 
in more microscopic processes, as a complement to the larger view, 
they mistakenly infer that this also requires microscopic ideas. This 
doesn’t follow, but ‘empiricism’ in the social sciences is sometimes 
interpreted as if it did. This has produced a new phenomenon in 
the history of ideas—an empiricist scholasticism, or a scholasticism 
of empiricism. 
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The second of these two volumes is a republication of a book 
of essays that has been out of print: the first is a collection of essays 
written between 1932 and 1954. They range in subject matter from 
studies of specific sociologists (Hobhouse, Westermarck, Pareto, 
Stammler, Durkheim, Comte) to discussion of the wider implications 
of specific disciplines (psycho-analysis, eugenics, law), to analyses of 
basic conceptual problems in social studies (evolution, stages, ‘indi- 
vidualism’, the relation of sociology to history, etc.), and to studies 
of important substantive problems in sociology (national character, 
causes of war, anti-semitism, etc.). The centrepiece of the author’s 
thought, however, is perhaps a group of essays on moral problems 
discussed in their general social setting, amongst which there is the 
essay which gives the second volume its title. As it would be quite 
impossible in this limited space to discuss all the many subjects 
raised, I shall consider the central part of his argument in On the 
Diversity of Morals. 

The basic dilemma facing any modern moralist is this: either 
moral principles are anchored to something outside the world, in 
which case the theory falls foul of our empiricism, or it is anchored 
to something specific inside it, in which case it is guilty of prejudging 
issues by so-to-speak treating some litigant as the judge, some con- 
testant as the referee. This is the ‘Naturalistic Fallacy’: something 
is singled out and elevated to be the exclusive criterion, and hence 
can itself no longer be assessed. No one has successfully avoided the 
horns of this dilemma, and I doubt whether anyone can. Professor 
Ginsberg’s attempt is greatly superior to most in that it is worked 
out with a perceptive and broad awareness of the facts, yet without 
at any point deifying some set of them into ultimate arbitrators and 
thus abdicating the autonomy of human judgment. 

Ginsberg attempts to deal with the basic dilemma partly by speci- 
fying and understanding the general ways in which morals differ, 
thereby also understanding the common underlying principles, and 
partly with the help of the notion of levels of moral and intellectual 
development, a notion which, as he himself stresses, is extremely 
vague. The idea is to start with the actual codes that we find sociolog- 
ically to be operative, and to grade them in order of merit by 
specified criteria introduced in order to give some precision to our 
idea of levels of development.* The appeal of the argument depends 
on the validity of these criteria. They are: the range of people 
covered; comprehensiveness with regard to knowledge and types of 
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experience; adventurousness in the search for new values; explicit- 
ness; systematic connection and coherence; separation of morals from 
law and religion (especially ritual); the encouragement of self- 
criticism and self-direction. With regard to the general objection that 
in such grading ‘it is the higher that decide they are higher’, Ginsberg 
frankly confesses ‘this cannot be helped’. It cannot, and perhaps it 
need not. Ginsberg also frankly admits that in postulating these 
criteria he has been assuming a rationalist ethic. But if this is so, 
can these criteria be said to be elicited from a pre-existing notion of 
levels of development? Is it not rather the case that they and that 
notion have both been deduced from the rationalist ideal of explicit, 
well-informed, individual and disinterested action? But if that is 
so, the notion of levels will not help us in assessing rival moralities 
which deny that ideal, as has often happened in recent times. Gins- 
berg implicitly admits this by saying that those who deny rationality 
in morals will find no meaning in his concept of levels. 

More specifically, it seems to me that many problems can be 
raised with regard to the criteria. For instance, coherence doesn’t tell 
us which of the two non-cohering elements is to give way, nor is it 
clear that we can distinguish non-coherence from inadequate 
explicitness. It might be difficult to distinguish non-coherence from 
structurally necessary opposition. The demand for explicitness may 
lead to scholasticism and it may conflict with the demand for indi- 
vidual self-direction. The requirement of separation of morals from 
law and religion may seem merely the essentially local demand of 
an age in which religion is anachronistic and social life sharply 
distinct from the political. It seems to me uncertain whether advances 
in the factual components of moral codes do indeed generally 
diminish differences rather than increase them. 

When in the subsequent and complementary essay Ginsberg 
employs the notion of “basic needs’, it seems to me that these are 
essentially an exercise in classification; or, if conceived more con- 
cretely, they leave a very great range for alternatives of satisfaction 
within which they do not help us to differentiate. For the more we 
progress, the less are our needs given and the less, in consequence, 
can they serve as a basis for ethical reasoning. 

Moreover, I am doubtful about the practicability of separating 
the genuine part of ideals which serve basic needs from ‘accretions 
that have gathered round them’. This is, like perhaps other aspects of 
his philosophy, an extrapolation from the experience of the European 
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rationalist liberal, who has attempted to eliminate magic and mysti- 
fication and all arbitrary appendages from the essentials of govern- 
ment, morals and religion. My own doubts are not about the 
praiseworthiness of this particular attempt in our own society, but 
about the usefulness of the distinction between substance and 
accretion in a generally applicable sociology. This idea underlay an 
earlier ‘functionalism’ in social anthropology which strove to ex- 
plain specific institutions in terms of specific basic needs. It failed 
in part because, although institutions are largely functional, they 
are not such in any simple way even remotely approximating a one- 
to-one relation between need and social device. This being so—and 
ideals are institutions of kinds—the separation of ‘the accretion’ 
from the truly functional essence becomes almost unworkable. 
(Ginsberg admits that it is ‘truly formidable’.) There are features 
of social life which are clearly related to a specific basic need, and 
there are some which are obviously accretions; but the mass of 
them are between these extremes, neither absolutely necessary nor 
wholly arbitrary. Moreover, if ‘basic needs’ are the necessities of 
survival, then ideals go far beyond them and cannot be derived 
from them; if, on the other hand, basic needs mean something 
more, one suspects that such extended needs are in fact projections 
or reformulations of our ideals, and so cannot be used to account 
for them. 

The example Ginsberg actually gives of the separation of ideal 
and accretion—the case of the practice of asceticism—illustrates my 
contention that the difficulty is fundamental rather than, as Gins- 
berg seems to think, merely practical and surmountable once we 
possess a developed comparative psychology and comparative 
morals. Can we say that ‘renunciation and the enduring of hard- 
ship for the sake of spiritual excellence’ is the genuine core, i.e. is 
related to a basic need, whilst the idea that the body is evil, and 
sadistic and masochistic trends, are mere accretions—without 
smuggling our values into that notion of basic need which was 
meant to validate them? 

There is another type of possible objection, namely what one may 
call, in a general sense, the Marxist kind; that the whole formulation 
of the problem in the terms of conflicts of codes is irrelevant, that 
what matters in the world is conflict of interests (and incidentally, 
the diversity and the conflict may themselves be functional, over and 
above the functionality of the codes themselves). Even if agreement 
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were obtained by intellectual means, it may be said, the agreed 
code would have no hope of effective recognition unless the social 
structure happened to require it, and if it did, then the intellectual 
agreement would be redundant anyway. Where great structural 
obstacles to agreement or harmony exist, the elaboration of criteria 
of moral development will not obviate them. And whilst Ginsberg 
makes it unambiguously plain in his discussion of social causation 
that he is fully alive to the complexities of the social process, yet 
one doesn’t always feel that he does it full justice in his ethical 
thought, that social change is being over-intellectualized. 

Nor does one feel entirely confident that he gives full weight 
to the possibility that what a liberal would consider evil is in fact 
socially functional. Of course, in squaring himself with the facts 
of diversity by means of a Jacob’s ladder of varying but graded 
moral outlooks, he makes use of this very possibility: but the kind 
of functionality allocated to lower codes tends to be a kind of in- 
ferior incomplete functionality, which is at least liable to give way 
with the passage of time to the light of reason and experience. One 
is glad to see it, but one would wish for a more determined devil’s 
advocate. In moral philosophy it is part of the sociologist’s job to 
be just that. 


These are problems that arise and should be pursued further, 
rather than objections. The general point remains valid: here is 
an account of how to think about issues that matter, which does 
justice to ethics: an elaboration of criteria which are implicit in the 
fact that we do think, and the fact that we are social animals with 
needs and aspirations. These are our data: to say that they are our 
data is not tantamount to committing the Naturalistic Fallacy. Nor 
is the recognition that these data do not dictate a unique answer 
tantamount to relativism, nihilism or whatnot. This is as good as, 
in a general kind of way, we can possibly hope to do, and to pro- 
claim scepticism because one cannot do better is both to betray 
naive expectations and to teach something that one then cannot live 
down to (as Russell cannot). Moreover, this is a moral philosophy 
which is meaningful in the sense of being acceptable in the light 
of our twentieth century beliefs and of providing some kind of 
answer to the actual moral and political perplexities of intelligent 
ordinary people (and this cannot be said either for the pursuit of 
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a ‘non-natural quality’ called Goodness or for talmudistic investi- 
gations into the ‘ordinary use of ethical words’). 

As a type of moralist, Professor Ginsberg reminds one of Bishop 
Butler, for whose thought in fact he has a strong sympathy. There 
is the same sweet reasonableness, the same preference for studying 
morals not at some great height of abstraction but in the concrete 
context of human nature and its social setting, whilst then treating 
human nature and its social setting in a very general way; the same 
use of sound contemporary knowledge for an ethical theory which 
is both rigorous enough to be theoretically interesting, and yet down- 
to-earth enough to be practically relevant (the latter being as rare 
in the Universities as the former must be amongst bishops). The 
awareness of contemporary knowledge is in both cases combined 
with a canniness which has a keen eye for the fads and the traps 
and excesses contained in it, and knows how to avoid them and 
sometimes how to diagnose them. Moreover, we find in both cases 
a perceptive awareness of the merits and necessity, so to speak, of 
both naturalism and non-naturalism (whilst so many moral philoso- 
phies consist of shutting one eye to one or other aspects of this 
antinomy), leading to a position somewhere near the knife-edge be- 
tween the two without ever really toppling into either and without, 
oddly enough, seeming uncomfortable. Both are on the side of the 
angels without in the least lowering intellectual standard, or pre- 
judging issues or being priggish (quite an achievement, seeing how 
unfastidious angels generally are with regard to the intellectual 
niveau of their companions). The attitude to religion in ethics is 
curiously complementary: Butler believed in God but made no fuss 
of Him in his ethics. I do not know whether Ginsberg is a theist or 
not, but he writes against the background of a period when God is 
dead; and if He is, again no fuss is made of it in Ginsberg’s ethics, 
a polite silence shrouding the matter. With neither thinker does God 
make much difference to morality either way. (The same is theoreti- 
cally true of Kant, but one feels he protests too much at this point.) 

Contemporary academic ‘moral philosophy’ (with which Gins- 
berg’s sociological approach must be contrasted) is a strange sub- 
ject: few of the books in it would have ever been written had it 
not been artificially subsidized by the survival of university posts. 
In this fossilized form the subject is dominated by the so-called 
discovery of the Naturalistic Fallacy by G. E. Moore at the be- 
ginning of the century. Moore is credited with this discovery because. 
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he restated, in a pedantic and misleading way, something that had 
been said and stressed by (amongst others) Hume—with far greater 
clarity—and by Kant; and because he drew some incredible con- 
clusions from that perfectly just point. In fact, he inaugurated that 
reign of unreality, preciousness and pedantry which in various 
proportions have dominated most of the subject since. Quite 
properly, grateful acknowledgements are ever being made to him. 

In view of the fact that the ‘discovery’ was neither new nor well 
formulated, I find it very hard to resist a kind of Marxist explana- 
tion of its success. The usefulness of Moore’s specious clarity to the 
intellectual Establishment lay in the very unreality and precious- 
ness with which he endowed the subject. With the new social issues 
that were becoming acute in this century, the implications of the 
clear and forceful nineteenth century utilitarianism would have beer 
too disturbing. It was just as well to have it officially established in 
Oxbridge that Utilitarianism was ‘refuted’. Those who took the new 
Moore-esque rather ethereal outlook on ethics seriously (as Keynes 
did), suffered however a punishment well suited to the crime—they 
ended by taking seriously the intestinal mysticism of D. H. 
Lawrence. 

The significance of Moore’s Naturalistic Fallacy argument (the 
valid idea that no set of facts can be equated with or entail values) 
for the artificial academic tradition was this: in practice they inter- 
preted the truth that no fact entails a value to mean that one need 
take no interest in any facts at all. This contributed to the decline 
of sociological interests and the curiously a-historical atmosphere 
of philosophy. Moore himself thought one should fix an inner eye 
on something called ‘non-natural qualities’, whilst his later suc- 
cessors fix their gaze on the Oxford English Dictionary; but that is 
a matter of detail. What matters is that in neither case is much 
attention given to the real historical and social world. 

The most important thing about Ginsberg’s sociological moral 
philosophy, quite irrespective of whether one agrees on points of 
detail, is this: without at any time even seeming to commit the 
Naturalistic Fallacy, he avoids the indifference to reality of the 
academic school, he is intensely and illuminatingly interested in 
the social context of morals. In this he follows a far greater tradi- 
tion, that of David Hume who, whilst equally clear about the natur- 
alistic fallacy, also combined this clarity with an intense interest in 
sociology (yet un-named), rather than in transcendentalism or 
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verbalism. Indeed Hume, like Ginsberg, whilst not deducing what 
ought to be from what is, refused to separate moral philosophy from 
sociology, and was engrossed in both. Is it not time that ‘moral 
philosophy’ became once again concerned (though not exclusively) 
with the actual mores of men? ERNEST GELLNER. 


NOTES 


1 Curiously enough, though I know of no wholly satisfactory philosophic or 
sociological account of why this should be so, we seem to be rich in good literary 
studies in this decline in conviction, from Notes from Underground via Death in 
Venice to Hemlock and After. The hero of Death in Venice ‘showed a grateful 
generation how one could plumb the depths of knowledge and still be capable of 
moral resolution,’ before his final decay. Thomas Mann and Angus Wilson have 
the same theme—liberal humanists going queer. Dostoevski was perhaps nearest 
to the mark in suggesting that love of mankind and hope of progress in the end 
lead to a violent accidie. 

2 If some idea is associated with the name of some professor, it is usually not 
rth Rap the only one to think of it, but that it was the only idea he would 
think oO 

3 In philosophy, first the relevance of symbolic logic, and then the very 
irrelevance of symbolic logic, were each in turn considered to be the key gadgets 
without which no thinking could be of any value. 

4 Anyone tempted to infer, by considering the essay on “The pew Mg 
Morals’ in isolation and remembering the fallacies of some other social philoso- 
phers, that Ginsberg also intends these levels to serve a theory of social change 
and historical growth, should rapidly cure himself of such a misconception by 
also looking at the essay on “The Concept of Evolution in Sociology’. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-33. Being Volume One of The 

Age of: Roosevelt. A. M. SCHLESINGER. Heinemann. 42s. 

As the study of history develops in its technical excellence, there 
grows with it a danger of over-sophistication, of satisfaction with 
techniques, of pre-occupation with problems and analyses at the 
expense of the lives and fortunes of the men and women of the 
past. As Professor Namier has taught us in eighteenth-century 
politics, history is a story of innumerable biographies. It does not 
stop with them; but as our knowledge of individuals grows, so does 
it become more difficult to hold to generalizations and ‘trends’ and 
pre-determined patterns. And it is on the explosions of temper, the 
clash of wills, the accidents of timing, the revelation of character, 
that so much of the drama depends. 

Recent American historical writing, partly because it has so much 
toom in which to spread itself, is showing remarkable success in 
marrying history and biography. Contrast the vivid portraits of 
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Arthur Link’s two volumes of Woodrow Wilson, especially Volume 
II, with Ray Stannard Baker’s older and duller ‘official’ Life and 
Letters. Robert Sherwood showed in The White House Papers of 
Harry Hopkins how exciting and how significant was the clash of 
personality in F. D. R.’s Presidencies. And now, on a vaster scale, 
in The Age of Roosevelt, to be completed in four volumes, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., goes even further in using pen portraits to vivify 
his canvas. 

Oddly enough, the dominant portrait in his first volume is not of 
F. D. R. but of Mr. Hoover. In these pages, he is slowly transformed 
from the ‘realization of an American dream . . . contained, wary, 
enormously capable and efficient’ (p. 80-81), the world crusader and 
internationalist of 1919, into the white-faced and exhausted phan- 
tom of 1932, stumbling in his speeches, losing his place in his 
manuscript, ‘his eyes lustreless and red-rimmed, his body slumped 
with fatigue’ (p. 452). Mr. Schlesinger’s analysis of him is at once 
candid and compassionate, but the indictment is for that reason all 
the more formidable. Mr. Hoover became more and more fixed in 
his ideas as catastrophe overwhelmed him, himself the victim of 
his own optimism. The remoteness, the self-sufficiency, the very 
success of his own adventure story became serious handicaps to his 
understanding the crisis of 1929-32, and to showing genuine sym- 
pathy with its fifteen million victims. Mr. Schlesinger is at his most 
vivid—and most biting—in describing Mr. Hoover’s frightened in- 
difference to the Bonus Army, the hunger marchers and veterans 
camped on Anacostia flats in the summer of 1932: he permits him- 
self a familiar dig at the braggadoccio with which General 
MacArthur, and his aide, Major Dwight D. Eisenhower, drove the 
veterans out with four troops of cavalry, with bayonets and with 
tear gas. And he etches a noble portrait of Pelham Glassford, who 
had handled the veterans so well. At this point, as by March 1933, 
the American capitalist system had broken down: its roots, then as 
now, could be fed only by optimism, by the restless generation of 
faith in itself. Whatever else he did, F. D. R. restored that faith. 

Not that Mr. Schlesinger is especially kind to F. D. R. Though 
it is for the most part a familiar portrait—of a charming, affable 
but lightweight politician steeled by suffering, developing a new 
power and a new sympathy—yet, says Schlesinger, there was an 
ugly hard core to the man. The ambition was unwearying, and 
apparently unself-questioned. The description of him here, entitled 
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‘Responsibility in Albany’, admittedly subjective, is sharp, incisive 
and original. With ‘a wisdom to resist consistency’ went trickiness; 
‘shallow intellectually, evasive morally . . . He seemed soft and 
complaisant, but he was terribly hard inside’ (p. 423). But he could 
enlist loyal allies, notably his wife Eleanor, and Louis Howe, the 
gnome-like, chain-smoking, indefatigable lieutenant. And Roose- 
velt’s own bottomless self-confidence was in the end resourceful 
enough, however unintellectual, to restore a country’s morale—as 
in the end it was to help save the Western World. 

This is a volume of history that can hardly be faulted: it reads 
like an adventure story, as indeed for both men—and their allies— 
it was; it is written with warmth, and with justice; and it has a sharp 
cutting edge. The American world fell into ruins not only in 1861, 
but in 1929-33; there was and is nothing final, nothing sacred, 
nothing inevitable about its future. It is this sense of ‘the contingent 
and the unforeseen’ that gives its vitality and its challenge to all Mr. 


Schlesinger’s writing. In style as in approach, he begins to appear 
as America’s Macaulay. ESMOND WRIGHT. 


Probability and Scientific Inference. G. SPENCER BROWN. Longmans, 


Green. 15s. 

This is a deceptively short book, deceptively easy to read. Mr. 
Spencer Brown completes his main thesis in 100 small pages, with 
appendices and comments, taking up 50 more. He writes sometimes 
aggressively, often wittily, and in general decisively; but his argu- 
ments tend to be either—in the section on probability—highly 
compressed or—in the section on scientific inference—full of meta- 
phorical and analogical statements uttered with a dead-pan 
assumption that they are simple facts. In consequence, everything 
has to be read twice, in order either—in the former case—to follow, 
or—in the latter case—to cast olf, as it were, its implications. 

The expressed purpose of the book is to take the first destructive 
steps towards replacing, in the field of probability, ‘an old meta- 
physical system with a new one’. However, there are also some 
important constructive suggestions and some stimulating asides. 
The method of the book is to question the self-consistency and the 
usefulness of the key concepts of randomness and probability as 
interpreted by classical theory. And one of the occasions of the book 
was the fact that some of the recent results of psychical research 
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experiments with card-guessing, dice-controlling, etc, (particularly 
those appearing to establish pre-cognition) are endowed with 
enormous statistical significance by classical theory and yet have 
seemed implausible to many scientists. 

These experiments have been counted as evidence of extra-sensory 
perception (ESP) when the number of successes in guessing cards, 
controlling dice, etc. has been ‘significantly’ above—or below— 
the number we should expect to get by chance alone. The successes 
have usually been of the following order: in a long run, out of each 
twenty-five guesses, on the average about 17 or 18 have been failures. 
while five have heen successes attributable to chance; the remaining 
two or three have been the successes attributed to extra-sensory 
perception. 

The sort of criticism which Mr. Spencer Brown directs at the 
classical concept of probability is applicable also more widely, to 
such concepts as ‘reality’, ‘(scientific) model’, ‘law of nature’, and 
so on. It is I think for this reason, rather than because it is particu- 
larly relevant, that Mr. Spencer Brown includes scientific inference 
in general in his title and purview, The destructive and questioning 
aspect of his discussion are salutary. He notes, for instance, that 
since scientific knowledge consists in, and depends upon, classifying 
things in terms of similarities, it will often re-classify in different 
ways for different purposes, and hence will not always correspond 
in the way classical ideas demand with the objective facts; he also 
points out that, since Nature is quite as often non-uniform as uniform, 
there is something wrong with talk about a Law of Uniformity. On 
the other hand, the constructive suggestions—for example, about 
alternative metaphysical systems in general and about his own 
system based upon the concepts of change and recognition—seem 
sometimes arbitrary and eccentric (though not necessarily ‘wrong’, 
expressed as they are in metaphorical guise. ‘The faster we can 
change, the more we can notice’, says Mr. Spencer Brown on page 7; 
this, it seems to me, is true only as a very remote analogy whose 
relevance in the context of scientific models is doubtful. 

In the sections on probability and randomness, however, the argu- 
ments are more specific and factual, and hence more testable. | 
propose therefore, to try and indicate in a short space what they 
are about, although this entails—even more than usual—blurring 
their precision and caricaturing their significant features. 

One of the uses of the theory of probability in statistical inference 
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is to help us to decide between the hypothesis of chance and the 
hypothesis of cause. If we toss a coin a hundred times and it comes 
down heads 62 times and tails only 38 times, and if we are thinking 
of using the coin for gambling, we have to make up our minds be- 
tween two alternative ways of treating it: shall we treat it as biased 
and throw it away? or shall we count this as simply one of those 
cases which the ‘laws of chance’ allow as occasional deviations from 
mean chance expectation? The theory of statistical probability helps 
us with this decision by telling us how often we should expect in any 
case to get such a deviation even if nothing but chance were oper- 
ating. Thus, given that the coin were ‘perfectly’ balanced and that 
every other relevant factor were perfectly random, it tells us that 
we should expect a deviation of plus or minus 12 (i.e. 62 or 38 
heads) only about once in every sixty times we made a series of one 
hundred tosses. 

But even when we know this, we still have a number of questions 
to answer before we can make a decision. First, is this perhaps the 
sixtieth chance happening now? After all, in the long run every 
event, however improbable, is likely to happen at some time. So 
we should expect to get occasionally not only the present deviation 
but even so improbable a deviation as (say) a run of 16 heads in a 
row. Indeed, unless we got such an apparently non-random run in 
a very long series of trials, either with this coin or with any other 
‘randomizing machine’, we should feel that the machine was not 
working properly. (As the football pools demonstrate every few 
weeks, the millionth chance does in practice continually turn up.) 
On the other hand, unless we can count a run of 16 consecutive 
heads in a short series as evidence of a biased coin, what can we 
count as evidence? Unfortunately, our demands in the long run and 
the short run seem to be inconsistent. Secondly, and as a corollary, 
what do we mean precisely by the ‘true probability’ or the ‘mean 
chance expectation’? At first sight a perfectly unbiased series of 
tosses would seem to be one which alternated heads and tails. But 
this of course would be altogether too perfect; it would be regular 
and predictable, rather than random. Thirdly, have we got any other 
coins available? If we have, then we shall be sensible to throw our 
present coin away—to treat it as biased. If we have not, then we 
shall be sensible to try out—by making a lot more tosses—the 
hypothesis that the deviation was chance after all, i.e. in this case we 
treat the coin as unbiased. (And we ask ourselves whether the 
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question ‘What is the probability that the coin is biased?’ is not 
sometimes unanswerable unless related in this sort of way to our 
variable purposes.) Fourthly, are we sure that our tossing mechan- 
ism is itself perfectly unbiased? For, unless we can assume this 
(and Mr. Spencer Brown’s point is that we cannot), we must reject 
in any case the Bernoullian law of large numbers, which classical 
theory enjoins us to use if we continue to test our coin, and which says 
roughly that the longer we continue a series the nearer we get to 
the ‘chance’ proportion of heads and tails; i.e. to 50 per cent heads. 

Mr. Spencer Brown shows, I think decisively, that classical theory 
gives inadequate and inconsistent answers to these questions—the 
inadequacies and inconsistencies being much refined versions of 
those I have outlined. The inconsistencies are particularly noticeable 
in classical attempts to define a random series of numbers; for classi- 
cal theory demands in the long run a criterion of randomness which 
it rejects in the short run. And these inconsistencies affect equally 
any attempts to create randomness in practice, either by employing 
randomizing machines to produce series of numbers for use as stan- 
dards in statistical experiments or by using machinery or mechan- 
isms or techniques which aspire to random behaviour, as do for 
instance the mechanisms of card-turning, card-shuffling, dice-throw- 
ing, etc., which are relied upon by the ESP experimenters. In theory, 
then, such machines and mechanisms should sometimes produce 
series of numbers and of experimental results which deviate signifi- 
cantly from what classical theory regards as the mean chance 
expectation. It is a nice confirmation of Mr. Spencer Brown’s thesis 
that such deviations have in fact been observed in the number series 
produced by randomizing machines. 

Mr. Spencer Brown’s conclusion is that there is no more reason 
in the ESP cases than in the specifically randomizing cases to assume 
that the significant deviations are signs that extra-sensory percep- 
tions have occurred. They are more likely to be signs, in both cases, 
that the empirical world fails to conform to the apriori abstractions 
of classical probability theory. At first sight, this conclusion seems 
to claim too much; for if statistical theory is faulty, then surely we 
must start querying all the scientific results which have been validated 
by it. But Mr. Spencer Brown deals with this objection, I think 
satisfactorily, by pointing out that—and explaining why—-scientific 
knowledge depends upon experiments which are repeatable in a 
way that the ESP experiments are not. 
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Most of the incidental discussions in this book—of subjects like 
miracles and mathematics—are brilliant; some are questionable. 
There is for instance a most mysterious explanation of runs of luck. 
There is also the delicate question whether the deviations observed 
in randomizing machines are to be accounted equal in significance 
with the deviations observed in ESP experiments. Some are more 
significant, some are less, but the numbers are not easily comparable. 
I think Mr. Spencer Brown exaggerates his case here, partly by 
understating certain objections about changes in experimental con- 
ditions made by Dr. Soal in Modern Experiments in Telepathy (1954, 
pp. 349-51) and partly by overstating the number of confirmatory 
results in experiments cited by Keynes in his Treatise on Probability 
(1921, p. 361). But the main point is that the significant deviations 
do in fact occur, so this is a matter which only slightly affects the 
very high probability that Mr. Spencer Brown is right—and the 
ESP results are not after all significantly significant. 

RUPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 


Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. DONALD LEMEN CLARK. 

Columbia University Press and O.U.P., 36s. 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb (that elegant late Victorian who, 
it is said, devoted the time he could spare from the neglect of his 
duties to the adornment of his person) tolled the bell for the Spoken 
Word. Its importance, he said, had diminished since the invention 
of printing. Professor Clark knows his. Attic Orators and respects 
them. Modestly, therefore, he revises Jebb’s judgement. As he says, 
radio has restored the spoken word as an instrument of mass com- 
munication. 

Widespread, long lived and homogeneous, Greco-Roman rhetori- 
cal training began in disputes about property a hundred and 
fifty years before Aristotle. Plato at first criticized rhetoric as ‘the 
artificer of persuasion’ and ‘ghost or counterfeit of politics’, but later 
regarded it as ‘a universal art of enchanting the mind by arguments 
. . . having to do with all matters both great and small’, and ‘an 
instrument of righteousness’. To Aristotle it was the counterpart of 
dialectic and an art in itself. ‘It is possible,’ he said in Rhetoric, ‘to 
enquire the reason why some speakers succeed through practice and 
others spontaneously.’ But it was Isocrates in Nicocles who set up 
the text upon which subsequent teachers of rhetoric operated: 
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‘none of the things which are done with intelligence take place 
without the help of speech, . . . in all our actions as well as in our 
thoughts, speech is our guide, and is most employed by those who 
have the most wisdom.’ Isocrates held this so firmly that he repeated 
it later in his Antidosis. “Those who dare speak with disrespect of 
educators and teachers of philosophy,’ he continued in Nicocles, 
‘deserve our opprobrium no less than those who profane the sanc- 
turies of the gods.’ 

Isocrates (‘the old man eloquent’ of Milton’s tenth sonnet) was 
lucky. To him, rhetoric embraced ethics, logic, politics and literature. 
It was communication theory. ‘From his school,’ said Cicero, ‘as 
from the House of Troy, none but leaders emerged.’ Cicero spoke 
with feeling, as the most eminent practitioner of the spoken word. 
Though he never taught in a school, the precepts and practice of 
rhetoric occupied him for nearly forty years—from the De inventione 
to the De partitione oratoria written in 46 B.c. for his nineteen 
year old son Marcus. Quintilian digested its terms for the schools: 
tropes, metaphor, simile, synecdoche, metonymy, antonomasia, 
onomatopoeia, catachresis, metalepsis, allegory, periphrasis, hyper- 
baton, hyperbole, interrogatio, prolepsis, dubitatio, communicatio, 
simulatio, prosopopoeia, apostrophe, evidentia, irony, aposiopesis, 
ethopoeia, emphasis; parison, homoeoteleuton, homeoptoton, 
isocolon, paranomasia, hyperbaton, and contrapositio (perhaps 
better known as antithesis), repetition, iteration, pleonasm, asynde- 
ton, polysyndeton, and climax. Here was matter to keep the peda- 
gogues occupied for centuries. And it is significant that despite the 
endowment of chairs in the age of the Antonines, their occupants 
were rather the Gilbert Hardings and Richard Dimblebys of their 
day than anything else, though they should have behaved like 
Vice-Chancellors and Directors of Education. Silver Latin Litera- 
ture, the Early Christian Fathers, our own sixteenth and seventeenth 
century literature, all betray the garish glitter of the stylized language 
they taught. 

The interesting parts of this story and the analogies which can 
be drawn from it are soft pedalled in this book, which also omits 
to consider I. A. Richards, whose book The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(1936), would not disgrace Professor Clark’s bibliography by its 
inclusion. It would have helped his argument that the one real virtue 
of the rhetorical tradition was that students were always organizing 
and synthesizing their learning by exercises in speaking, writing, 
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making and doing. Students learned how to learn, organize their 
knowledge, and present it persuasively to an audience. The teaching 
of classics kept rhetoric alive. Now, with science claiming to be the 
‘core’ of the curriculum, the displacement of the rhetorical tradition 
is becoming apparent, and Nature now urges teachers of science to 
consider style and presentation. 

The ceremonies at present being organized to mark the bi- 
millenary of Cicero (a fact which the usually astute publishers seem 
to have forgotten) will no doubt raise once more the point as to 
whether he was the first to apply the term ‘liberal arts’ to the Greco- 
Roman cycle of instruction (encyclios paedeia). Professor Clark, a 
modest and experienced teacher, has no wish to quarrel with anyone. 
He picks his way delicately over ground recently surveyed and land- 
scaped by Harrhoff, Bonner, M. L. Clark and Werner Jaeger and 
Marrou, and makes his point with simple clarity: Correctness in the 
use of language is a major virtue. 

Professor Clark believes the art of speaking well will also (in a 
properly integrated course) teach ‘thinking and living well’. Or, to 
put it in his words: ‘rhetoric today, as in antiquity, can vitalize and 
fructify the mind and spirit of youth.’ He speaks with feeling from 
a country where the multiple-choice and the true-false objective type 
tests have emasculated what little of the rhetorical tradition survived 
the acute attack of elephantiasis which gripped the universities. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


Dickens at Work. JOHN BUTT and KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. Methuen, 
25s. 

‘Seldom do we find a man gifted with such extraordinary powers 
and at the same time, possessed of such a love of method, such will, 
such energy, and such a capacity for taking pains.’ Thus was Dickens 
described by a close friend, referring here not to his novel-writing 
but to one of his many extra-literary activities (here, his two hundred 
odd rehearsals of a new item for public reading). The judgment, 
manifestly true of his daily life, may be thought inapplicable to his 
work as a novelist; extraordinary powers, and energy, are certainly 
apparent, but method? painstaking care? Professor Butt and Mrs. 
Tillotson show, in detail, that a great deal of method and care were 
in fact employed in his mode of composition. Their emphasis is 
explicitly, however, ‘upon the process rather than the result, upon 
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Dickens’s craft rather than his art’; their examination of his Plans 
for the successive Numbers of his novels catches him ‘not in the 
moment of creation, but in the moment of translating ideas into 
practice’. This study is thus more descriptive and analytical than 
critical, and it is not primarily concerned with the basic sources of 
Dickens’s creative imagination, either in general or in its particular 
operation in some one book. The energy of imagination so apparent 
to the reader, and the anguish and delight in creation conspicuous 
in the letters are noted but not fully communicated or explored. 
Though the book concerns the execution of the parts more often 
than the conception of the whole, the authors do, however, demon- 
strate how Dickens’s grasp on his central themes grows stronger 
from novel to novel, and how this affects the detailed planning and 
composition. Some aspects of the actual process of writing are not 
considered: I was sorry, for instance, not to find the illuminating 
description, by his daughter Mamie, of Dickens alternating between 
his writing-desk and a mirror, in front of which he performed the 
next incident or snatch of dialogue. 

There was not room, however, in two hundred odd pages for 
everything about his multifarious and variable art; and the present 
book is more necessary at the moment than another examination of 
the more fundamental questions about his work, desirable though 
this is. Indeed, before such an examination can be satisfactorily 
written, critics will need to digest the information here presented, 
and those further studies along similar lines which should be pro- 
voked by the authors’ example. The book justifies their claim that 
‘it suggests more than one new direction in the criticism of Dickens’s 
work’. Some of the material and approaches contained here are 
familiar to students of Dickens, but much is new. The author’s 
originality lies in the fullness of their exemplification of the technical 
problems raised by serial publication, in their ample and intelligent 
use of Dickens’s manuscript plans and text, proofs and editions, 
and in their bringing together studies of various works from Sketches 
by Boz in 1836 to Little Dorrit in 1857, regarding them from several 
points of view which together enable one to see much of ‘Dickens 
at Work’. 

Invoking the familiar analogy with Shakespeare, the authors 
justly note that current Dickens studies are at ‘the early nineteenth 
century phase of Shakespeare studies, while the study of his text 
seems arrested in the early eighteenth century’: and they compare 
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the conditions under which both writers had to meet their publics 
—the Elizabethan theatre and the Victorian mode of serial fiction. 
But the Elizabethan theatre, or an approximation towards it, can 
be satisfactorily reproduced for the twentieth century audience, 
whereas no one can or will return to reading Dickens’s novels in 
parts, with a due month’s or week’s pause between them. The 
peculiar excitement of serials can only be experienced by their 
original readers: the form flatters the ephemeral but it tends to the 
detriment of the enduring. It suited Dickens, however, and had 
several advantages for him and his contemporaries; for him, the 
most important was perhaps the continuous stimulus of this pro- 
longed contact with his readers, evidenced by sales and fan mail 
and the public’s obvious expectancy; as the authors remark, ‘his 
lifelong love affair with his reading public . . . is by far the most 
interesting love affair of his life’. Dickens himself complained about 
having laboriously to foreshadow coming catastrophes, paving the 
way ‘with a painful minuteness and reiterated care of preparation, 
the necessity of which (in order that the thread may be kept in the 
reader’s mind through nearly two years), is one of the adverse 
incidents of that serial form of publication’; this necessity causes, 
however, some of his characteristic virtues as well as some crudities. 

Whatever the advantages or vices of the form, it needs to be 
understood, and this book, ‘especially devoted to the recovery of 
Dickens as a writer of “periodical” novels’, is the most substantial 
study of it yet to appear, though Mrs. Tillotson has already given 
an excellent account of the matter in her recent Novels of the 
Eighteen-Forties. The most elaborate example in Dickens at Work 
is the chapter reprinting all the manuscript Number-plans of David 
Copperfield, and discussing them seriatim in relation to other 
external evidence, such as letters, and to the proofs and published 
text. Some of Dickens’s reminders to himself are brief and crude 
(‘First chapter funny. Then on to Em’ly’), but one’s main impression 
throughout is that Dickens is much more aware, careful and deli- 
cate than has sometimes been supposed—at least in his treatment 
of detail. On the occasions where the authors show Dickens changing 
his conception of a novel fairly radically, they cannot satisfy our 
doubts as to whether he was secretive, or inarticulate, or merely 
unconscious, about the basic idea and pattern of his fictions. Thus, 
they argue very persuasively the significance of his changing the 
title Nobody’s Fault to Little Dorrit; Dickens’s inadequate comment 
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on this, which they quote, is that the final title ‘has a pleasanter 
sound in my ears, and . . . is equally applicable to the same story’. 

The book is too various for more detailed summary or discussion. 
Other approaches are exemplified in the chapters on the extensive 
revisions, from edition to edition, of Sketches by Boz, on the special 
problems of weekly instead of monthly serialization (this I found the 
least satisfactory part of the book), and on how Dickens was influ- 
enced, before and during composition, by various external pressures 
—the delight or entreaties of friends and of readers, and his journal- 
istic response to the events and social concerns of the day. Here the 
authors usefully continue the growing practice among Dickens 
scholars, of relating the novels to the periodicals which he edited, 
with such care—Household World and All the Year Round— 
though they ignore his shorter-lived Household Narrative of Current 
Events, germane to their chapter on “The Topicality of Bleak House’. 

At a time when we had come to look to America for the more 
substantial studies of Dickens, this book is a particularly welcome 
portent—the most important English contribution since Humphrey 
House’s Dickens World in 1941. It is good to know that the Letters 
will soon be appearing, from English editors, and to hear the rumour 
that a full critical edition of the Novels (desiderated several times 


in this book) is to be published by one of our University Presses, 
and that the present authors are, happily, to be associated with it. 
P. A. W. COLLins. 
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